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PIERS OF SPENSER’S SHEPHEARDES CALENDER 
DR. JOHN PIERS, BISHOP OF SALISBURY 


By Paut E. McLane! 


The “literalists” are having their day in Spenserian scholarship. 
In his recent life of Spenser, Professor Alexander C. Judson accepts 
John Piers, bishop of Salisbury, as the Piers of The Shepheardes 
Calender,” a suggestion of Dr. Percy W. Long, who had objected to 
the identification of Piers with Thomas Preston, made by J. J. Hig- 
ginson.* In this present article, I wish to support Long’s suggestion 
by documentary evidence—something which has not been done 
before.* 

Thomas Preston, Higginson’s nominee, was a friend of Gabriel 
Harvey and fellow of King’s College during Spenser’s residence at 
Cambridge.® As Long indicates,* Preston was not in orders; hence 
the statement of E.K. in the argument of the May eclogue that Piers 
represents the Protestant pastor disposes of Preston’s candidacy. 

Since the name Piers had long been accepted as the stock denomi- 
nation of the godly and unworldly spiritual shepherd, one may well 
ask, why look further for the prototype of the Eclogues? But even 
with the Piers tradition in mind, Spenser could hardly have failed to 
associate a distinguished contemporary Churchman of the same name 
with this stock character, especially if the Churchman notably con- 
formed to the type and won the admiration of the young poet. 

The possible significance of the May and October eclogues aside, 
we have no direct evidence of Spenser’s regard for Bishop Piers. 
That the two men knew one another is, however, almost a certainty. 
The knowledge that Spenser was secretary to Dr. John Young, 
bishop of Rochester, in 1578, gives us this assurance. Piers was 
Young’s immediate predecessor at Rochester, having been conse- 
crated bishop of Rochester by Archbishop Grindal on April 15, 1576." 
Piers held this bishopric for about twenty months, and was translated 
to Salisbury in November, 1577. On January 31, 1578, Young was 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the help he received from the late Pro- 
fessor Frederick M. Padelford in writing this article. 

2 Life of Edmund Spenser (Baltimore, 1945), p. 52. 

’ Review of J. J. Higginson, Spenser's Shepherd's Calender in Relation to 
Contemporary Affairs (New York, 1912), in JEGP, XIII (1914), 350. 

* This paper was read by Professor Charles G. Osgood, who aes its con- 
clusions in the Variorum Spenser, Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), 

5 Higginson, op. cit., pp. 185-87. 

6 Long, loc. cit., p. 350. 

7 See the DNB, where the late Reverend Canon Venables gives an excellent 
summary of the life of Bishop Piers. 
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4 Piers of Spenser's ‘Shepheardes Calender 


nominated by the Queen for the bishopric thus vacated. On February 
18 he was elected by the chapter, on March 15, confirmed, and on 
March 16, consecrated at Lambeth by Grindal. Assisting were Piers 
and Aylmer, bishop of London.*® 

One cannot state with certainty how long or how intimately Piers 
and Young had known one another, but before 1578 there were many 
opportunities for one to become known to the other. On May 9, 1572, 
Young, then a residentiary of St. Paul’s, gave the principal address 
before the convocation called there by Archbishop Parker for ecclesi- 
astical reform.* Another opportunity was furnished when Archbishop 
Grindal summoned all the clergy of the province of Canterbury to 
the Synod of March, 1576. Again, Piers attended the commission for 
ecclesiastical reform which met at St. Paul’s on April 23, 1576.'° 
During the nearly two years that Piers was bishop of Rochester, he 
resided at Bromley, in Kent, about ten miles from the heart of Lon- 
don. As Young was then rector of St. Magnus the Martyr, London 
Bridge, and prebend of Cadington Major in St. Paul’s and of West- 
minster, he figured prominently in the ecclesiastical life of the city, 
and he and Piers must have been thrown together not infrequently.’' 

It seems extremely probable that, at the time of Young’s elevation 
to Rochester, conferences took place between Young and Piers re- 
garding the affairs of the bishopric. The fact that there is no evidence 
of any trouble over dilapidations and revenue is presumptive evidence 
that the two men respected one another and were on good terms.** 

We do not know when Spenser entered the employ of the bishop 
of Rochester, or what he was doing between June 26, 1576, when he 
received his M.A. from Cambridge, and the period of his secretary- 
ship to Young. It is even possible that he served as secretary to 
Bishop Piers before the latter’s translation to Salisbury. This suppo- 
sition, however, is not too probable, because Spenser’s entire back- 
ground in London and Cambridge would connect him with Young 
rather than with Piers. But it does seem likely that Spenser was 
chosen secretary to Young shortly after the latter’s election to the 
bishopric of Rochester, and that he attended Young’s consecration. 
And as Piers was Young’s predecessor, Spenser, as secretary to 

8 A. C. Judson, Biographical Sketch of John Young, Bishop of Rochester, 
with Emphasis on Relations with Edmund Spenser, Indiana University 
Studies, XXI (1934), 14. Professor Judson gives the most detailed account 
of Young that is available. 

9John Strype, Life and Acts of Mathew Parker, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1821), 
oS ich Strype, History of the Life and Acts of the Most Reverend Father 
in God, Edmund Grindal (Oxford, 1821), pp. 289, 310. 

11 Judson, Young, pp. 5-14. 

12 As a contrasting example, the other assistant at Young’s consecration, 
John Aylmer, bishop of London, caused trouble over a period of seven years 
with his charges and lawsuits over revenue and dilapidations against his 
predecessor Sandys, and even proceeded against Grindal, bishop of London 


before Sandys. John Strype, Annals of the Reformation, 4 vols. (Oxford, 
1824), II, ii, 47 and 245. 
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Paul E. McLane 5 


Young, would certainly be a party to the affairs of the bishopric, and 
to the information and arrangements necessary to the taking over. 
This would have provided opportunity for Spenser and Piers to 
become acquainted, and to discover common interests.'® 

The question then arises, was Bishop Piers the type of unworldly, 
devoted, and apostolic churchman that Spenser presents in the Piers 
of the May eclogue? All of the contemporary records show him in a 
favorable light, suggesting a prelate who checks to a remarkable 
degree with the Piers of this eclogue. The asceticism of a shepherd 
who could object to May games and “sopps of wine” as follies fit only 
“for Younkers” is indicated in Bishop Piers, who “adopted such a 
strict rule of abstinence that even in his last sickness his physician 
was unable to persuade him to take a little wine.”** 


The fact that Bishop Piers did not marry, but devoted himself 
entirely to his pastoral responsibilities, would attract Spenser to him, 
for Spenser was extremely antipathetic to marriage among the 
clergy.’® This fact, too, would be significant in the light of Piers’s 
long and vigorous attack in the May eclogue on grasping pastors 
who pile up wealth for their children.”* 

Evidence suggests that Bishop Piers was characterized by gener- 
osity and meekness. Although prudence may have dictated silence, in 
1576 he did not object when Grindal, by importuning the Queen 
and Walsingham, succeeded in taking away the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury (which hitherto had always been held in commendam by 
the bishops of Rochester), and in giving it to his chaplain, William 
Redmayn.’* Again, in 1578, Piers manifested extreme fairness in his 
controversy with the Earl of Shrewsbury about deodands. Piers held 
that it belonged to him, as the Queen’s almoner, to bestow these 
deodands at his discretion as Her Majesty’s alms. The matter was 
amicably settled.'* In 1586 he showed his liberality by waiving a claim 
to a profitable lease granted him by Elizabeth to secure a provision 
for Samuel Foxe, the son of the Martyrologist.’® As a large part of 
the Piers portion of “May” is an attack on ecclesiastical avarice, this 
trait of generosity might well have been in Spenser’s mind in the 
writing of this eclogue. 


13 Many of the clergy of the bishopric of Rochester served under Piers 
and Young, and may have been a means of drawing them together after 
Piers’s translation to Salisbury. For example, Thomas Willoughby, prebend 
of Canterbury and former chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, was Dean of Roch- 
ester under both Piers and Young. 

14 DNB. See also Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oronienses (1813), II, 835. 

15 See, for instance, Frederick M. Padelford, “Spenser and the Puritan 
es MP, XI (1913), 105. 

16 “May,” lines 75-102. 

17 Strype, Grindal, p. 312. 

18 Strype, Annals, II, ii, 183. 

, po nae Strype, Life and Acts of John Whitgift, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1822), 








6 Piers of Spenser's ‘Shepheardes Calender’ 


Bishop Piers was a severe opponent of both Catholicism and Puri- 
tanism, and in this opposition he corresponds with Piers of the 
Calender. In 1573, when dean of Salisbury, he began “ ‘the good 
work of abolishing superstitions and popish statutes,’ abrogating all 
observance there ordained ‘repugnant to the Word of God and 
statutes of the realm.’”*° The Calendar of State Papers contains 
several accounts of his activity against Catholics. For instance, on 
October 20, 1577, he lists for the Council the Papists in the diocese 
of Rochester who do not come to church or receive communion, 
with a valuation of their lands and goods. Six days later, he sends in 
another such list for Berkshire.** Again, on July 1, 1582, he sends to 
Walsingham a certificate of the Recusants in his diocese of Salisbury, 
indicating those who have been convicted, and those not convicted.** 
In January, 1581, Piers aided the collection in behalf of Geneva, when 
the latter was threatened by “the duke of Savoy, by the pope, and 
other popish setters on.”** In 1584 Piers was one of the preachers 
brought into Cheshire by Richard Hurleston, influential justice of 
the peace there, in order to lessen the ““Romish power.”** 


Catholicism is attacked in the argument before “May,” in the fable 
of the Fox and the Kid, and in many of E.K.’s glosses. The only 
direct reflection on Puritanism occurs in the gloss on “Some gan,” in 
which those who would deny the “fatherly rule and godly govern- 
aunce” of the Church are explicitly condemned. Evidence, however, 
shows that Bishop Piers opposed Puritans as strongly as he did 
Catholics. For example, on December 6, 1583, he served on an ecclesi- 
astical commission called to examine a group of rebellious ministers 
who refused to subscribe to the Book of Common Prayer. On the 
same commission were Whitgift, Young, Aylmer, and Gabriel Good- 
man, dean of Westminster.”° Again, in 1583, Piers was one of the 
“relentless prelates” before whom Edward Gellibrand, fellow of Mag- 
dalen, was cited as being ringleader of the Presbyterian party in 


Oxford.?* 


Contemporary opinion of Bishop Piers would suggest that he was 
regarded as the ideal shepherd of this period of English Reformation 
history. On December 10, 1594, the Lords of the Council sent a letter 
to Mathew Hutton, bishop of Durham, in which Piers is referred to 
as “a man of such learning and condition as her majesty hath 
desired he should be imitated by you.”*? Canon Venables, in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, quotes from contemporary records : 


20 DNB. Canon Venables quotes from the Report of Cathedral Commission 
(1853), p. 377. 

21 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, I (1547-80), 559, 561. 

22 Tbid., II (1581-90), 61. 

28 Grindal’s Remains, Parker Society, pp. 429-30. 

24 Strype, Annals, III, i, 397. 

25 Strype, Whitgift, I, 256. 

26 DNB. 

27 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury 5 (1594-96), IX (1894), 35. 
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Paul E. McLane 7 


At York, as in all his previous episcopates, Piers left behind him a high 
character as ‘a primitive bishop,’?* ‘one of the most grave and reverent prelates 
of the age,’ winning the love of all by his generosity, kindliness of disposition, 
and Christian meekness. His learning was deep and multifarious. He was 
called by Camden ‘theologus magnus et modestus.’29 


On Piers’s translation from Salisbury to York in 1589, Strype 
declares : 


This was Dr. Piers’s third remove: his first being from the deanery of 
Christ Church, Oxon, to the Bishopric of Rochester. He obtained by his 
learning, good government, and Christian behavior, a great character from 
that college, when he went thence; in an epistle, anno 1575, they wrote to the 
Lord Treasurer for Dr. James to succeed him, viz. ‘That his benignitas in 
bonos, in praefractiores prudentia, in omnes moderatio, were singular. That 
he was excellently furnished with the knowledge of all arts; and that he was 
the great instrument of the progress of good learning in that house.’ They 
extol his learning, humanity, liberality, beneficence; and as he governed the 
college, so no question he behaved himself when he was advanced to the 
government of the church.*° 


Piers held the archbishopric of York from 1589 until his death, 
September 28, 1594. His chaplain, Dr. King, eulogized him thus in 
the funeral sermon: 


As he was not great by parentage, so it was his greater commendation that 
he became greater by virtues. The university tried his learning, the court his 
manners, the church his wisdom. He was translated from college to college: 
not by chance, but by advised choice. . . . 

Even that malice which blotted and blemished the names of most of the 
lights of this land [viz., the bishops] never accused him.** 


If Bishop Piers fits the Piers of the May eclogue, does he also fit 
the Piers of the October eclogue? Piers’s attitude in “October” 
towards love poetry and his emphasis on the moral purposes of poetry 
are what would be expected from a rather ascetic divine.** But espe- 
cially significant is Piers’s advice to Cuddie to try the epic vein with 
Elisa and Leicester in mind: 


Abandon then the base and viler clowne, 

Lyft up thy selfe out of the lowly dust: 

And sing of bloody Mars, of wars, of giusts, 

Turne thee to those, that weld the awful crowne. 

To doubted Knights, whose woundlesse armour rusts, 
And helmes unbruzed wexen dayly browne. 


There may thy Muse display her fluttrying wing, 
And stretch herself at large from East to West: 
Whither thou list in fayre Elisa rest, 
Or if thee please in bigger notes to sing, 
Advaunce the worthy whom shee loveth best, 
That first the white beare to the stake did bring.®* 
~~ 28 See Piers’s praise of primitive bishops in “May,” lines 103-16. 

29 DNB. 

80 Strype, Whitgift, I, 549. 

31 Strype, Annals, IV, 282. The brackets are Strype’s. 

32 “October,” lines 21-25. 

83 [bid., lines 37-48. 








8 Piers of Spenser's ‘Shepheardes Calender’ 


These lines are especially important and appropriate in view of the 
relation of Piers to both the Queen and Leicester. Evidence indicates 
that he was one of Elizabeth’s favorite bishops. In 1576 she appointed 
him lord high almoner, a position he held until his death. In January, 
1583, he was chosen by the Queen to inform Grindal that he should 
resign his archbishopric because of failing health and increasing blind- 
ness. Grindal’s death in July of the same year relieved Piers of the 
task.** In 1585 he was consulted by Elizabeth as to whether she was 
morally justified in assisting the Low Countries in their struggle with 
Spain, and he gave a long affirmative reply.** On November 24, 1588, 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, he was appointed by the 
Queen to preach at the thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s.** The next 
year Elizabeth elevated him to the archbishopric of York. 

There is also evidence indicating a close friendship between Bishop 
Piers and Leicester. On June 4, 1566, Piers wrote to Leicester from 
Oxford, complaining of the decay of readings and disputations at 
Corpus Christi College.** By May 5, 1569, he was apparently in 
Leicester’s entourage, for on that date Dr. Thomas Cooper, then 
vice-chancellor of Oxford, wrote to Leicester suggesting that Piers 
might well take a place in the disputations in divinity if he accom- 
panied Leicester there.** In 1587 Leicester tried unsuccessfully to 
secure the bishopric of Durham for Piers.*® In 1588 Piers wrote to 
Leicester seeking a favor for Thomas Jobson, an old servant.* 

Spenser was probably working on the Faerie Queene in 1579, as 
much was apparently written or sketched in before Harvey wrote to 
Spenser about it in reply to Spenser’s letter of April, 1580. The lines 
quoted above, then, might suggest that Piers, the Queen’s almoner, 
may well have seen promise in the aspiring young poet, and urged 
him to go ahead with his proposal to write an epic which would 
compliment high friends and patrons at court. And as Spenser was 
in Leicester’s employ in late 1579, it may be worth suggesting that 
Bishop Piers had a hand in bringing Spenser to Leicester’s favorable 
attention. 

It may be a mere coincidence, but it may also be mentioned that 
Piers served on the ecclesiastical commission of April, 1583, which 
rejected Dr. John Dee’s plan for calendar reform, a plan which would 
make England’s calendar conform with that of the Continent. Other 
members of the commission were Grindal, Young, and Aylmer. As 
this question of calendar reform was debated with sectarian bitterness 
in England between 1578 and 1583, it seems logical to connect Spen- 
ser’s Calender with this controversy and the topical interest which 

84 Grindal’s Remains, Parker Society, p. 397. 

85 Strype, Whitgift, 1, 437, and ITI, 165. 

8¢ Strype, Annals, III, ii, 28 

87 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Pepys Manuscripts, XVII (1911), 88. 

88 [bid., XVII, 155. 


89 Strype, Annals, III, i, 682-84. 
40 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Montague, Report 15 (1900), p. 2. 
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Paul E. McLane 9 


this controversy begot.** As Grindal, Young, and Aylmer are gener- 
ally recognized to have a place in the Shepheardes Calender, it might 
well be that these four bishops had taken an early and prominent 
part in the controversy, and for this reason (as well as for many 
others) were included in Spenser’s poem and in the later ecclesi- 
astical commission. 

Finally, the gloss to the September eclogue, explicitly identifying 
Colin Clout and Hobbinol, should not be forgotten. In this gloss E.K. 
tells us that by the names of the other shepherds Spenser “covereth 
the persons of divers other his familiar freendes and best acquaynt- 
aunce.” If this is so, and if in a fairly literal fashion or by clear and 
readily discoverable anagrams Spenser is representing Grindal, 
Young, Aylmer, and Richard Davies as Algrind, Roffyn, Morrell, and 
Diggon Davie,*? the presumption should be that Spenser is represent- 
ing in the Piers of the eclogues—possibly in a highly direct and literal 
manner—a real character then prominent in ecclesiastical circles and 
well known to him. 

In summary, the prominence of Dr. John Piers, bishop of Salis- 
bury, by 1578, evidence of his relationship to the Young circle, the 
correspondence between the internal evidence of the May and Octo- 
ber eclogues and known facts of his life, Spenser’s practice in other 
generally accepted characters—all create a strong probability that 
Spenser had him in mind in the Piers of the Shepheardes Calender. 


University of Notre Dame 


41 See, for instance, Mary Parmenter, “Spenser’s Twelve A¢glogues Pro- 
portionable to the Twelve Monethes,” ELH, III (1936), 194-95. Spenser’s 
starting his poetic calendar with January instead of March, and having E.K. 
defend this procedure in the argument of the whole book, would make the 
Shepheardes Calender a part of the controversy, and would indicate that 
Spenser was more liberal in this matter than Grindal, Young, Aylmer, and 
Piers later proved to be. 

42 Young’s name appears in most official letters and documents as John 
Roffen. Elmore is a variant spelling of Aylmer. See, for instance, Judson, 
Spenser, pp. 51-52. 











SOME MORE HOBSON VERSES 
By G. BLAKEMORE EvANS 


In the Modern Language Quarterly for September, 1943, in an 
article entitled “Milton and the Hobson Poems,” I printed a collec- 
tion of Hobson verses from manuscript sources. The following four 
Hobson verses have since come to my attention, and I reprint them 
here both for the sake of completeness, and because so far as I can 
learn they have not hitherto been noticed. They appear in a rather 
scarce eighteenth-century miscellany called “Sepulchrorum Inscrip- 
tiones: / Or a Curtous / Cottection / Of above 900 of the most 
Remarkable / Erirapus, / . . . The like never before publish’d. / 
Faithfully Collected by James Jones, Gent. / WesTMINSTER: / 
. . . 1727.” The work was planned in two volumes, but never got 
further than page 100 of volume two. The Hobson verses are found 
on pages 216-17 of volume one. They may be given without comment. 


On Hobson the Carrier. 


Hobson (what’s out [of] Sight, is out of Mind) 
Is gone, and left his Letters here behind. 

He that with so much Paper used to meet; 

Is now, alas! content to take one Sheet. 


Another. 


He that such Carriage-store, was wont to have, 
Is carried now himself unto his Grave: 

O strange! He that in Life ne’er made but one, 
Six Carriers makes, now he is dead and gone. 


Another. 


Here Hobson lyes, prest with a heavy Load, 
Who now is gone the old and common Road; 
The Waggon he so lov’d, so lov’d to ride, 

That he was drawing on, whil’st that he dy’d. 


Another. 


Hobson’s not dead, but Charles the Northerne Swain 
Hath sent for him, to draw his lightsome Waine. 


I would like to take this opportunity to correct a mistake in my 
earlier article referred to above. On pages 282-83, speaking of William 
Hall, I stated that apart from their common college and the Hobson 
verses there was nothing to connect him with Milton. Actually he 
was again associated with Milton on another and rather more impor- 
tant elegiac occasion, the death of Edward King. 


University of Illinois 
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TORMENTING FIRES 
By Wiitta McCune Evans 


In Henry Lawes’s manuscript collection of songs there is an anony- 
mous lyric beginning, “O I Am Sick, I am Sick to death, tis soe!” to 
which Richard Lovelace’s poem opening, “Now I greiue that I am 
well,”? appears to be the sequel. It is the purpose of this article to 
point out evidences of a relationship between the two songs, and of 
the authorship of the newly discovered verse, which for the sake of 
convenience I shall refer to as Tormenting Fires. 

A facsimile reproduction of the song and a transcript of the words 
are here printed by permission of the owner of Lawes’s volume, Miss 
Ella K. Church :? 


O I Am Sick, I am Sick to death, tis soe! 
I, & tis Fitt y° world should know 
as well as I, 
wherefore I dye; 
from whence from whence that Flash of Lighteninge came, 
that turnde my wytherd hart into a Flame; 
I Burne! I Burne! Oh how I Burne® 
yet doe not unto Ashes turne; 
but like a Fyrye Statue Stand, 
Ready to melt at her Comaund; 
but o, how Cruell is my fate, y* shee, 
Burnes not, but should an Icye Mountaine be, 
of powre to kindle such Tormenting Fires, 
& her Owne Frozen hart know noe desires; 
but yet if fates giue waye, 
yt uncontrold I may, 
Once Claspe her Snowy Figure in these Armes. 
Ile quench my heate, or Thaw those Icye Charmes! 


The position and spacing of this song and of To Ellinda in Lawes’s 
volume, reveal that Tormenting Fires was copied first. Beginning 
nearly an inch from the left margin at the bottom of page 310, the 
song spreads out over the remainder of 310 and over all of 311 with- 


1 The full title is To Ellinda. / Upon his late recovery. / A Paradox. 
I shall refer to this poem here as To Ellinda. For the titles of other poems 
which Lovelace addressed to Ellinda see n. 11. The lyric was first printed in 
Lucasta, 1649; references to the text in this article are to that printed in 
Poems of Richard Lovelace, ed. C. H. Wilkinson, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1925), 
II, 90-91. References to the MS version are to the text set to music by Henry 
Lawes as copied in the composer’s autographed volume, p. 334. A facsimile 
reproduction of the musical setting appears in Wilkinson’s edition, op. cit., 
facing p. 90. 

2A brief history of Lawes’s MS is printed in my study, Henry Lawes, 
Musician and Friend of Poets, Modern Language Association Revolving Fund 
Series (1941), pp. 235-36. ; 

3 Reminiscent of Robin Goodfellow’s “I go, I go! Look how I go!” (Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, III, ii, 100). 
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out semblance of crowding until the last line is reached.‘ To Ellinda, 
on the other hand, is squeezed on to the end of page 334, where 
Lawes made use of staves left over from another song, and drew in 
(in free hand) the necessary additional staves in an irregular up-hill 
slant as if attempting to provide extra space below. In spite of 
Lawes’s efforts to economize space, two stanzas had to be omitted. 
Thus while Tormenting Fires, made up of 135 words, occupies a 
considerable share of two pages, To Ellinda, consisting of some 176 
words, is compressed into less than half of one page. Elsewhere |! 
have explained that in the preparation of his volume, Lawes engaged 
in what might be regarded as two rounds of copying.® On the first. 
he made no attempt to economize in the spacing of words and notes ; 
on the second, when there were no more clean pages, he wedged 
measures into margins and at the ends of songs. Tormenting Fires 
would thus appear to have been set down during the first sound, and 
To Ellinda on the second—considerably later in Lawes’s career as 
a copyist. 

Further evidence of a time relationship between the poems is the 
composer’s use of N instead of H in the first word of the line begin- 
ning To Ellinda.* For Now functions as a time-link between the 
writing of To Ellinda when the author was in good health, and the 
writing of some earlier poem when the author was suffering from an 
illness. (A pair of songs thus linked made useful program numbers 
for the informal musical entertainments in which Lawes and his 
pupils took part.) Of the songs the composer had previously copied, 
none more vividly describes the physical miseries of the author than 
does “O I Am Sick, I am Sick to death, tis soe!” 


The copyist’s idiosyncrasies in spacing and penmanship would in 
themselves never have called my attention to a connection between 
the songs. It was the striking contrast between the first lines of the 
two poems that challenged my interest. And it is quite possible that 


# While Lawes was copying the last line on page 311, he apparently realized 
that unless he used relatively less space, the final measures would run on to 
the top of page 312. The last line, therefore, shows words and notes set 
closely together, and the final measure is added in the margin. This crowding, 
however, does not contradict the idea that during the copying of most of the 
song, Lawes spaced his measures as if he still had ample room aheak For 
even though there were clean pages yet to be filled, it would have been rank 
extravagance (as well as inconvenient for future use) to start a new page 
with the final measure of a song. 

5 “To Amathea,” PQ, XXIII (1944), 130. 

6 The published version of the song prints the word with an H, How. 
Reasons why Lovelace might have thought it wise to destroy links between 
the poems are considered on p. 15. A light up-stroke is missing from Lawes’s 
N, suggesting perhaps that the composer hesitated or was confused in forming 
the letter. Such an omission might, of course, be traced to carelessness or the 
fading of the ink. Whatever the cause, Lawes clearly intended the letter to 
be an N, as is shown by a comparison of the letter with his usual N, as it 
appears at the beginning of “Now my taske is Smoothly done.” Lawes’s 
usual H can be found at the top of each page in the composer’s signature. 
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Lovelace intended that a reader should be thus impressed.’ Like 
Milton, he had been subjected to the discipline of listening to and 
writing prolusions,* and was fully aware of the binding power of 
opposites in showing a relationship between two poems. The rela- 
tionship established through contrast in the first lines is sustained 
through the remainder of the poems by similarities—not similarities 
of structure and of rhythmic effects as in L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, 
but by the heaping of paradox upon paradox. Tormenting Fires 
describes a sick poet’s frenzy because of a lady’s presence; To Ellinda 
in similar fashion dwells upon a healthy poet’s torment because of a 
lady’s absence.® 

Neither poem in itself, however, is clear or complete. A story 
begun in Tormenting Fires continues in To Ellinda, so that together 
the lyrics offer a well-knit thread of narrative. In the former, the 
author complains of his physical suffering, his burning fever, and 
laments that his misery is intensified by an emotional condition: a 
lady possessing “Icye Charmes” has provoked in him a fiery passion. 
The poet apparently sees this lady fairly frequently, frequently 
enough at least to keep him in burning turmoil. In the concluding 
four lines he fondly pictures a state of affairs in which the fates make 
it possible for him to clasp the lady in his arms. The use of the words 
“yt uncontrold I may, / Once Claspe” indicates that under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of real life such an embrace was quite out of the 
question. Tormenting Fires thus introduces a situation: the poet-hero 
is weltering in an atmosphere in which his imagination and emotions 
run riot while his behavior is restrained. It concludes with the hero 
contemplating favorably a reckless course of action challenging what 
the very fates have hitherto prohibited. The ending leaves the reader 
wondering whether or not the poet embraced the lady, and how long 
he went on stewing in his physical and emotional caldron. What hap- 
pened next? 

In To Ellinda, the poet-hero has but recently recovered from a 
physical malady, a burning fever, during which a lady with whom he 
is in love had “hover’d” over him like a “pleasant Angel,” and had 
permitted him to “hand her.” (Small objects? or into a carriage?) 
The poet complains that he has been banished from Ellinda’s presence 
because he has regained his health, and “for Love.’*® It seems but 

7 Intended, that is, at the time when he wrote To Ellinda. Later, perhaps, 
when he prepared his poem for the press, he may have regretted having 
written Tormenting Fires. See p. 15. 

8E. M. W. Tillyard, The Miltonic Setting (Cambridge, England, 1938), 
pp. 1-28. Lovelace spent only 2 few months at Cambridge, but was some two 
years at Oxford. 

®In each poem there are many minor paradoxes: in Tormenting Fires, 
the lady is icy, the poet on fire, and though the poet burns he is not consumed 
to ashes, etc.; in To Ellinda, the poet’s health was in his sickness, he gloried 
in his anguish, etc 

10 The last lines of To Ellinda run thus: 


But lusty, am beat out of dore, 
And for Love compell’d to wander. 
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natural that when Lovelace no longer was in need of care and hos- 
pitality he should have taken his departure; yet it is difficult to 
believe that the small attentions alluded to could have caused Ellinda 
or anyone else to “beat” the poet “out of dore.” So far as I can see, 
there is no explanation in To Ellinda of the meaning of the last line 
of the poem: “And for Love compell’d to wander.” Again, some- 
thing has been omitted. The last line, however, does provide grounds 
for the suspicion that Lovelace had attempted to carry out some 
such act as the embrace meditated in Tormenting Fires. If the poet 
made any such overtures, it seems in keeping with the character of 
Ellinda to think that she might have banished Lovelace from her 
household. At any rate, the beginning of the story as told in Torment- 
ing Fires offers a satisfactory suggestion as to the nature of the situa- 
tion to which To Ellinda refers. And when the final stanza of the 
latter poem, though obscure and meaningless in itself, is regarded 
as the conclusion of the romance begun in Tormenting Fires, it be- 
comes the convincing climax of a neatly contrived plot. 

While the narrator of Tormenting Fires simmered in his fevers 
and the author of To Ellinda protested against good health, the lady 
in the two poems maintained a consistent indifference. In the former 
lyric she is likened to an “Icye Mountaine,” possesses “Icye 
Charmes,” a “Frozen hart,” and a “Snowy Figure”; yet she kindled 
the poet’s love like a “Flash of Lighteninge.” In the latter, she is still 
able to light “All the flames” in the poet’s heart. The other verse that 
Lovelace addressed to Ellinda reveals that she was snowy, chaste, 
worthy, disdainful, and made of alabaster." The traits of the lady in 
Tormenting Fires were thus the same as those that Lovelace attrib- 
uted to Ellinda. 

Insofar as the respective tones of the two poems are concerned, 
that expressed in To Ellinda might be expected to follow after the 
turbulent outburst of Tormenting Fires. The latter is spontaneous, 
impassioned ; the lines are irregular in length and rugged as to meter. 
To Ellinda, written when the author was no longer under the direct 
spell of the lady’s presence, is more tempered in tone. Lovelace here 
reflects, if not in tranquillity at least with sobriety, upon a previous 
period of glorified “anguish.” The lines are relatively smooth and 
measured. The stanzas follow a clean-cut pattern—all seven may be 
sung to the tune composed for the first. 

In view of the order in which the songs were copied, the com- 
poser’s use of the link-word Now, the impact of the contrast between 
the opening lines of the poems, the story beginning in Tormenting 
Fires and continuing in To Ellinda, the consistency of the lady’s 
character, and the natural progression from the tone of impassioned 
outburst in Tormenting Fires to that of reflective protest in To 
Ellinda, it would appear that the latter is the sequel to the former. 


11 Wilkinson, op. cit., II, 39, To Ellinda, / That lately I have not written; 
p. 52, Elinda’s Glove. / Sonnet; p. 71, Being treated To Ellinda. 
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Early in this paper attention was called to the fact that the words 
of Tormenting Fires were anonymous. In view of Sir Thomas Wort- 
ley’s having written a Sonnet to which Lovelace penned an Answer,’* 
it would be reasonable to think that Wortley had likewise supplied 
the lines of Tormenting Fires. If not Wortley, then perhaps one of 
the other versifiers with whom Lovelace was associated: Cotton, 
Jenkyn, Lenton, or Stanley. But I have not located Tormenting Fires 
among their poems; nor have I found a trace of this lyric in print or 
in manuscript outside of Lawes’s volume. In view of a lack of evi- 
dence that another poet furnished the verse, and of the obvious fact 
that Lovelace himself was in the best position to provide an account of 
the situation to which To Ellinda refers,'* it is logical to think that 
the author of the sequel also supplied the introductory stages of the 
narrative.** 


If such was the case, the question naturally arises as to why the 
lady in Tormenting Fires was not referred to as Ellinda. The answer 
is of course conjectural. As the verse was apparently copied earlier 
than To Ellinda, it is possible the latter lyric had not yet been written 
and the name “Ellinda” not yet devised. Even if the name had 
become celebrated, however, Lovelace might have hesitated to identify 
Ellinda with the lady whom the author of Tormenting Fires longed 
so passionately to embrace. For the stanzas addressed to Ellinda are 
closely associated with verses dedicated to Lady Anne Lovelace, the 
wife of the second Lord Lovelace.’® While Richard Lovelace openly 
declared his devotion to Lady Anne, he did not hint at a relationship 
so indiscreet as that implied in Tormenting Fires either in the Ellinda 
lyrics or in the poems addressed directly to his kinswoman. Ellinda, 
moreover, was not a suitable name for the lady referred to in Tor- 
menting Fires. The name comes from the Spanish adjective, linda, 
meaning perfect, gentle, or delightful, and was no doubt an appropri- 
ate description of the lady to whom Lovelace addressed the Ellinda 
poems. In Tormenting Fires, however, the poet could not consistently 
complain of the pain and anguish a lady was causing him and at the 
same time refer to her as gentle, perfect, or delightful. 

If Lovelace wrote Tormenting Fires, and if, as I have suggested, 
he hesitated to identify the lady alluded to in that lyric with Ellinda, 


12 Printed in Wilkinson, op. cit., II, 74-75. I have pointed out some of the 
differences between sequels and answers in “To Amathea,” PQ, XXIII, 
133, n. 11. 


13 Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (1691), II, 146-47, says that 
Lovelace was wounded at Dunkirke, and that later on he contracted con- 
sumption. Either experience might have furnished Lovelace with firsthand 
information regarding the physical effects of fever. 

14 Concerning the futility of attempting to apply verse tests to establish 
Lovelace’s authorship of a newly discovered lyric, see “To Amathea,” PQ, 
XXIII, 133, n. 12. 

15 Cyril Hughes Hartmann, The Cavalier Spirit (London, 1925), p. 109, 
draws attention to the similarities in subject matter between the poems 
Lovelace addressed to Lady Anne and those to Ellinda. 
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it might be asked why the poet permitted the verse to fall into 
Lawes’s hands where it would risk receiving publicity in song-form. 
The fact that Lawes possessed a copy of the poem is not very sur- 
prising. Many of Lovelace’s poems found their way into Lawes’s 
collection. The musician was discreet and knew when and to whom 
to sing the lyrics. If Lovelace was conspiring to carry on a clandestine 
love affair with some married woman and desired that Tormenting 
Fires should come to her attention, it was not at all unlikely that he 
would have requested Lawes to sing the verse to the lady—or to 
teach her to sing it.’* 


* Hunter College 


16 The fact that the melody calls for a treble suggests that the lady became 
familiar with the words at her music lesson. When Lawes himself performed 
this song, he had to transpose the melody at sight, as well as fill in the chords 
of the accompaniment from the bass. Concerning Lawes’s teaching the ladies 
to sing the verses addressed to them, see “To Mr. Henry Lawes, / Who Had 
Then Newly Set a Song of Mine in / the Year 1635,” Poems of Edmund 
Waller, ed. G. Thorn Drury (1901), I, 19, and quoted with comment in my 
Henry Lawes, pp. 110-11. 
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POETRY AND THE CRITICAL REVIEW, 1756-1785 
By Craupe E. Jones 


Inasmuch as a thorough study of the treatment of poetry in the 
Critical Review during its first thirty years would exceed the limits 
of this article, I shall restrict myself to the reviewers’ attitudes toward 
important periods, genres, poets, and ideas, without attempting to 
present every comment which occurs. I shall consider these under 
the following heads: general criticism, theories of translation, poetry- 
in general, poetic diction and content, earlier periods, and the poetic 
genres. 

The reader should bear in mind throughout that judgments in the 
Critical (started as rival to Ralph Griffiths’ Whig Monthly) are apt 
to be biased by a strong Tory prejudice, and by the then customary 
“log-rolling,” which appears in the treatment of works by friends or 
colleagues of the reviewers. 

Critical works received considerable comment during this period. 
This is not surprising, for the second half of the eighteenth century is 
a transitional era. The new currents found expression in the works of 
such men as Duff, Webb, Temple, Young, Hurd, Kames, Blair, and 
the Warton brothers; while the spirit of liberalism influenced even 
Johnson. As Dr. Edward N. Hooker has pointed out,’ the reviewers 
were not, on the whole, unfavorably disposed to the new criticism, 
although they probably considered themselves as conservative as the 
critic who said: 


However pleasing to the mind novelty may be in other instances, it is by no 
means so in literary or religious opinions.” 


The editors of the Critical had definite conceptions* of their own 
work, and considered themselves arbiters of taste, encouragers of 
budding genius, and guardians of public morals. These functions, 
which they themselves performed as best they could, are those which 
they demanded of critics in general. 

Reviewers thought highly of contemporary criticism: 


It doth not blast the bloom of genius, so as to preclude the fruits of maturity; 
but regulates taste by an invariable standard; it prunes the exuberancies of 
fancy with a gentle hand; it checks the impetuous career of the imagination, 
by a candid correction ; it makes a just distinction between the venal inadvert- 


ancies of a fertile genius, and the unpardonable errors of a callous stupidity.* 


1See his “The Reviewers and the New Criticism, 1754-1770,” PQ, XIII 
(1934), 189-209; “The Discussion of Taste, from 1750 to 1770, and the New 
Trends in Literary Criticism,” PMLA, XLIX (1934), 577-92; “The Reviewers 
and the New Trends in Poetry, 1754-1770," MLN, LI (1936), 207-14. 

21X (March, 1760), 214. 

3 See Foreword to Volume I. 

4XV (March, 1763), 167. 
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Another critic says, “Undoubtedly the art of criticism never rose to 
such a degree of perfection as now, and no wonder under such hands, 
and executed by masters.”* Most of the praise bestowed on the art of 
criticism in general, and the high quality of contemporary works of 
this type, was occasioned by the need for controverting a feeling com- 
mon among educated men of the time that criticism was destructive 
to genius. This found expression in Warton’s Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope (1756): 


I conclude these reflections with a remarkable fact. In no polished nation, 
after criticism has been much studied, and the rules for writing established, 
has any very extraordinary work ever appeared.® 


So seriously did the Critical take this general deprecation of the art, 
that the editors published a series of signed articles by Edward Wat- 
kinson,’ clergyman and physician, who maintained that “true criti- 
cism tends to promote the cause of literature, by regulating taste.” 
He supported this contention by a short critical history of English 
literature, which forms one of the most interesting contributions to 
the Review during our period. According to Watkinson, the chief 
requisites of the critic are taste, candor, spirit, and impartiality.* 
Another writer adds a qualification which is typical of the Review: 
“Common sense is perhaps one of the first requisites in a critic.”® 

Watkinson is as enthusiastic as the reviewer who says, “In the 
present times, criticism has attained to the ayuy, the summit, the 
zenith of its perfection.” And this is, on the whole, the attitude of the 


5 XI (Preface, 1761), 4. 

6 Section 3. This was reviewed in the Critical, I (April, 1756), 226-40. 
Although the review is favorable, and the Essay is described (p. 227) as “One 
of the few productions of the Gothic Age, which we can with pleasure recom- 
mend to the public notice,” the following interesting stricture occurs (p. 
238) : “We think the author of the essay mistaken, when he asserts that the 
sciences cannot exist but in a republic. This asseveration savours too much of 
the wild spirit of a Democratic enthusiasm.” 

7 Watkinson’s “An Enquiry into the Nature and Tendency of Criticism” 
appeared in the Critical as follows: XI (Preface, 1761), 2-4; XV (March, 
1763), 161-67; XVI (July, 1763), 1-5; XVII (January, 1764), 1-9; XVIII 
(July, 1764), 1-10; XIX (Preface, 1765), 1-10. The quotation which follows 
in the text is from XVII (Preface, 1764), 9. 

8 XI (Preface, 1761), 2-4. Since these form the most important rules of 
the critic’s sine qua non, I give them in brief as follows. Taste (p. 2): “to 
relish the beauties of an author, to discover and point out those which are 
latent, and lie concealed from the eyes of a superficial reader; to detect the 
errors of a writer, and display in their just and proper colours the merits and 
faults of each literary production.” Candor (p. 3): the critic’s “charity must 
prompt him to hide, cover, and conceal little slips and inadvertencies .. . 
favourable allowance must be made, and some regard to the intention, influ- 
ence his judgment as to the merits of the execution.” Spirit (p. 3): “The 
true critic or speak as he feels, be the truth ever so disagreeable.” Impar- 
tiality (p. “Personal reflections, and invidious distinctions, must have 
no place in . true critic.” 

9 1X | as 1760), 11. The following comment occurs in XV (March, 
1763), 1 
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Critical throughout our period.’® Further, the reviewers felt that 
neo-classical criticism was, for the most part, out of date. This is 
evident in their treatment of poetry and drama, for “However acute 
and even useful the Stagyrite’s observations may be, pedantry alone 
can allow his decisions infallible, and his rules exclusively excel- 
lent.”** In addition to the contention that the neo-classical rules are 
obsolete, the critics maintain that these restrictions are not only use- 
less, but harmful.'*? As one reviewer says, “We should not wish to 
see shackles thrown upon a bold, an impetuous, a truly great poet, by 
the ancients.”** Further, 


The best criterions of productions in the fine arts [literature is included] are 
the genuine feelings, and the improved taste of mankind; not early examples, 
and dogmatical laws.14 


Writers for the Review deprecated French criticism because of 
what they regarded as its servility toward the ancients. The best 
expression of this dislike occurs in the review of Formey’s Elemen- 
tary Principles of the Belles Lettres, in the Sloper Foreman trans- 
lation, as follows: 


When a true academician has the courage to suspect that he may be in the 
wrong, he comforts himself with the good divine, Erravi cum patribus. Nor 


10 See the following remarks on contemporary critical works: Letters Con- 
cerning Taste, II1 (May, 1757), 421-28; Temple, Sketches, V (May, 1758), 
380-86; Young, Conjectures, VII (June, 1759), 483-85; Webb, Remarks on 
the Beauties of Poetry, X11 (May, 1762), 401-05; Kames, Elements of Criti- 
cism, XIII (March, 1762), 365-79; ibid. (April, 1762), 285-303; ibid. (May, 
1762), 365-79; Hurd, Letters on Chivalry and Komance, XV (June, 1763), 
465-75; Thomas Warton, Observations on the Faerie Queene, XVI (Septem- 
ber, 1763), 219-25; Hurd, op. cit., XVII (February, 1764), 133; Duff, Essay 
on Original Genius, XXIII (May, 1767), 368-74; Clio, ibid. (June, 1767), 
422-24; Duff, Critical Observations, XXX (July, 1770), 22-30; Kames, op. cit., 
XXXI (June, 1771), 467-69; Warton, History of English Poetry, XXXVII 
(May, 1774), 340-53; ibid. (June, 1774), 435-48; Kames, op. cit., ibid. (June, 
1774), 454-59; Gerard, Essay on Genius, XXXVIII (October, 1774), 241-51; 
ibid. (November, 1774), 321-29; Johnson, Lives, XLVII (May, 1779), 354-62; 
ibid. (June, 1779), 450-53; Donaldson, Elements of Beauty, L (October, 
1780), 225-27; Warton, History, LII (August, 1781), 108-14; Blair, Lectures 
on Rhetoric, LVI (July, 1783), 45-60; Scott, Critical Essays, LX (November, 
1785), 349. But see LII (October, 1781), 258: “Critical knowledge, particu- 
larly that portion of it which is exerted in the illustration of ancient authors, 
has been of late years much out of fashion.” 

11 LIX (June, 1785), 402. See also VIII (December, 1759), 421-27; XII 
(December, 1761), 410; XVII (January, 1764), 9; XIII (April, 1762), 302: 
“We entertain no kind of doubt, but the Elements of Criticism may one day 
supersede the critical labours of the Stagyrite.”__ 

12XV (April, 1763), 325: “Five thousand critics, let them write like 
Longinus himself, cannot create either an ear or a brain”; XXX (July, 1770), 
22: “As for those who have not souls to a certain degree congenial with 
poetry, not all the learned dissertations of Aristotle . . . no, not an angel 
from heaven, could make them sensible to the most admired passage in our 
capital authors.” ; 

18 XXX (July, 1770), 49, and see infra. 

14 XXX (November, 1770), 380. See also ibid. (July, 1770), 49: “It will 
always be more grateful to poetical ambition, if it is of the noble kind, to be 
negligently sublime, than to be correctly elegant.” 
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is there, perhaps, in the wide empire of learning, a province attainable with 
less difficulty, or fewer talents, than poetical criticism, as exercised by the 
French and their partizans in every country. Incapable of vigour, they boast 
of decency. They cover coldness with the pretence of chastity, and, unable to 
keep sight of genius, they recommend poetry.® 


Despite the many reactionary elements with which their criticism 
abounds, the reviewers, in theory at least, encourage authors “to 
leave those paths which have been already too much worn, and to 
strike out after nature, which is ever appearing in circumstances of 
variety.”*® The major criterion for any work is to be “the greatness 
of its excellencies, and not the fewness of its defects.’”** Authors are 
to be commended for good intentions,** and the whole attitude of the 
Review is in accordance with the “dictates of common sense.”*® 
The critics are to “endeavour at the enlargement of useful knowl- 
edge, the diffusion of true taste, and their direction and application to 
the interest of society.”*° 

Another point which deserves attention is the Review’s attitude 
toward translation. At no other period since the Afigustan age had 
there been so many popular renditions into English as appeared from 
1756 to 1785. Many of the early editors of and contributors to the 
Critical were translators ; Smollett himself translated Le Sage, Féne- 
lon, Cervantes, Voltaire, and a French journal of economics ; Franck- 
lin, as we shall see, translated the Greek dramatists, and assisted 
Smollett with Voltaire; while Goldsmith and others also did much 
translation. 


The key to the Critical’s general attitude can be found in the 
following comment: 


Francklin has made Lucan speak as he would have done had English been 
his native language, which is the true business of a translator; for to give a 
literal version of an author is generally to traduce, not to translate him.?! 


15 XXII (July, 1766), 50-51. See also XVII (June, 1764), 437: “To have 
recourse to French criticism upon English poetry, is like a man applying to a 
eunuch to mend the breed of his family”; and LIX (June, 1785), 402-03: 
“Unable from the nature of their language, and probably the cooperation of 
other causes to excel in the sublimer kinds of poetry, [the French] availed 
themselves of critical prescriptions sanctified with classical authority.” 

167X (January, 1760), 19. 

17—X (April, 1760), 324. See also ibid. (January, 1760), 12; ibid. (March, 
1760), 213; XI (January, 1761), 51. 

18L_VI (August, 1783), 151. 

19 See XIII (May, 1762), 378: “The only possible rule or standard to judge 
the taste of individuals is an appeal to the common sense of mankind.” See 
also XV (May, 1763), 393. 

20 XX XVIII (December, 1774), 464. 

211, (December, 1780), 419-28. See also I (May, 1756), 303: Hampton’s 
Polybius “hath one sure mark of a good translation, namely that it hath not 
the least appearance of one”; II (August, 1756), 64; XXI (June, 1766), 350; 
XXIV (July, 1767), 56: “Had Metastasio wrote in English, his original would 
have been—this [Hoole’s] translation”; tbid. (October, 1767), 273; LIII 
(March, 1782), 161: “The language to is more important than the language 
from.” 
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The critics praised many translators*? and damned comparatively 
few.** In translation, as in history and in certain branches of poetry, 
they felt that England had the best writers of the time. 

After this résumé of the Review's attitude toward critical works 
and toward translation, let us turn to the critics’ treatment of poetry 
itself. For most of the reviewers, poetry was the most important 
branch of literature. This was due partly to the impressive body of 
verse which was available to critics and general readers at the time, 
and partly to the emphasis which classical and seventeenth-century 
critics had placed on this form. It was felt that “the general character 
of every polished nation depends in a great measure on its poetical 
productions.”** Further, many of the reviewers were convinced, as 
we shall see, that contemporary poetry was the best that had yet 
appeared. 


Despite their satisfaction with their own age, however, they recog- 
nized the merits of the ancients and frequently referred to their value 
as models. Concerning imitation of them, one critic says: 


If in any particular art there be but one method of pleasing is it possible to 
succeed here without imitating those who have adopted that method? Here it 
may not be amiss to observe, that imitation may be bold, spirited, and free; 
and this is the imitation which we mean; not that which servilely crawls after 
its original, without daring to deviate, or give any marks of inherent genius.*° 


This is qualified by a later writer who observes: 


22 The translations favorably mentioned during our period are as follows: 
Barret tr., Ovid, VII (January, 1759), 32; Boyd tr., Dante, LIX (June, 1785), 
406; Mrs. Brooke tr., Milot, XXXII (July, 1771), 72; Colman tr., Terence, 
XXVI (November, 1768), 375-76; Dryden tr., DuFresnoy, XXX (July, 1770), 
34; Dryden tr., Plutarch, XXXI (February, 1771), 143; Duncombe tr., Hor- 
ace, XVII (June, 1764), 424; tbid., XXIV (October, 1767), 273; Farneworth 
tr., Davila, 1V (December, 1757), 474; Francklin tr., Lucan, L (December, 
1780), 419-28; Francklin tr., Sophocles, VII (June, 1759), 512-13; Gillies tr., 
Lysias and Isocrates, XLV (May, 1778), 376-82; Hampton tr., Polybius, | 
(May, 1756), 303; Hawkesworth tr., Fénelon, XX VII (March, 1769), 170-78; 
Hoole tr., Ariosto, LVI (September, 1783), 214; Hoole tr., Metastasio, XXIV 
(July, 1767), 56; Hoole tr., Tasso, XVI (July, 1763), 17; Langhorne tr., Bion, 
VII (March, 1759), 262- 63; Langhorne tr., Plutarch, XX XI (February, 1771), 
119-27; Leland tr., Xschines, XXX (July, 1770), 13-21; Leland tr., Demos- 
thenes, II (August, 1756), 6; ibid., XVII (June, 1764), 424; Mrs. Lennox tr., 
Brumoy, IX (February, 1760), 117; Lewis tr., Statius, XXIII (May, 1767), 
360-68; Merrick tr., Psalms, XX (September, 1765), 34; Nichol tr., Camoens, 
XXXII (August, 1771), 107-09; ibid., XLI (January, 1776), 15-26; Rowe tr., 
Lucan, X VII (June, 1764), 424; Rutherford tr., Cicero, LI (January, 1781), 1; 
Smart tr., Horace, XXIV (August, 1767), 94-105. 

28 Among the translations to which the Critical objected are the following: 
Grainger tr., Tibullus, VI (December, 1758), 479; Hawkes tr., Virgil, XVII 
(June, 1764), 425; Macpherson tr., liad, XXXV (March, 1773), 161-76; 
Massey tr., Ovid, IV (November, 1757), 402. 

24XLVII (May, 1779), 354. , 

25TV (October, 1757), 359. See also VII (March, 1759), 262: “There is 
no species of poetry that has not its particular character, and this diversity, 
which the ancients have so religiously observed, is founded in nature itself. 
The more just their imitators are found, the more perfectly are those char- 
acters distinguished. From one example of the kind he {the poet] will learn 
more than from all the precepts critics have delivered on the subject.” 
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Of every classical writer, the general stile is to be adhered to, but as every 
writer has his peculiarities, we are not to follow any of them in the use 
of an expression which future writers have agreed to reject. To appeal there- 
fore to them in these cases, is to countenance the errors of today by the 
errors of yesterday; to endeavour to lessen faults by the greatness or antiquity 
of him who commits them.?¢ 


The type of imitation encouraged by the Critical was very close to 
Young’s requirement, in the Conjectures on Original Compositions : 


Must we then, you say, not imitate antient Authors? Imitate them, by all 
means; but imitate aright. He that imitates the divine Jliad, does not imitate 
Homer; but he who takes the same method, which Homer took, for arriving 
at a capacity of accomplishing a work so great. Tread in. his steps to the sole 
fountain of Immortality; drink where he drank, at the true Helicon, that is, 
at the breast of Nature: Imitate; but imitate not the Composition, but the 
Man. For may not this Paradox pass into a Maxim? viz. ‘The less we copy 
the renowned Antients, we shall resemble them the more.’27 


In addition to these cautions and comments about imitation, the 
reviewers had very definite ideas as to what qualifications a poet 
should possess. One remarks that “Every eminent poet is an original 
genius” ;** another, “Among other qualities, taste, judgment, fancy, 
and stile are absolutely necessary to a poet.”** We shall consider two 
of these requirements, taste and genius, in some detail, because of 
their importance in reviews of such figures as Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Milton. 

As in many of the critical works of the time, taste receives con- 
siderable attention in the Review. In January of 1759, a critic re- 
marks, “The regions of taste can be travelled only by a few” ;*° while 
in May another insists*' on the impossibility of defying this crite- 
rion. We learn, however, that taste “is the gift of nature, and cannot 
be communicated by the rules,”*? and that “all taste is comprehended 
in judgment.”** That the reviewers did not agree as to its function 
and importance is apparent from the following reaction against this 
indefinite standard : 


The ancients knew of no such terms as taste. Horace possessed true ideas of 
the sublime and beautiful, as do many of the most celebrated writers of 
antiquity; but we remember no encomiums they pass upon taste which of all 
the human senses is the most valuable, and sometimes the most grovelling 
and unnatural. The term was first catched by the modern French from the 
Italians, from them it was transplanted into England, where it has been culti- 


26 XXV (May, 1768), 370. See also IX (January, 1760), 12-13. 

27 Ed. London, 1759, p. 21. An interesting comment on the likeness between 
works by different authors occurs in the Critical, XVI (September, 1763), 
221: “We apprehend that when men of genius handle similar subjects, they 
will necessarily fall into similar sentiments and even expressions.” 

28 XXX (July, 1770), 24. 

291] (August, 1756), 84. 

30 VII (January, 1759), 37. 

81 [bid. (June, 1759), 441. 

82 XIV (August, 1762), 123. 

88 XXIII (May, 1767), 370. 
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vatéd with so much success, that it has made more fops in literature than 
perhaps any other word in the English language. It has been applied even 
to genius as well as poetry . . . without making any distinction between 
writings which are felt, and those that are relished.®4 


It was still used as a criterion after 1767, however, for we learn that 
“The exertion of poetical genius, as of every other, depends greatly 
upon the taste of the times,’’** although “In the subjects in which taste 
must absolutely decide there is no absolute criterion by which we can 
determine the question.””** One critic offers the following information : 


Concerning matters of taste, we appeal to the feelings of the heart rather than 
to the abilities of the head. Taste prevents judgment, and is more beholden to 
sentiment than to experience. There is, however, a perfect agreement between 
right reason and true taste; they are reciprocal tests of each other’s validity.®* 


The most constant factor in this discussion of taste seems to be 
the feeling that it was indefinable, in the main, and could not be 
reduced to rules. Probably the “something like instinct,” which Hoxie 
Fairchild says** was the form that the Augustan “Reason” took dur- 
ing our period, is closer to the Critical’s analysis of this quality than 
the “power of judging” of Blair®® or the “power of distinguishing 
right from wrong” of Reynolds.*° 

The reviewers were just as indefinite as to the qualities which con- 
stituted genius, although they insisted as strongly on the necessity for 
it as they did for taste. Genius, “the mainspring and soul of poetry,” 
has invention for its chief characteristic.*? Further, “a truly poetic 
genius doth not imply the mere talent of versification—but that glori- 
ous enthusiasm of soul—that ‘fine frenzy’ (as Shakespeare emphatic- 
ally expresses it).”** An interesting comment, in view of the Critical’s 
strong antiprimitivistic viewpoint, occurs in 1767: “Original genius 
will in general be displayed in its utmost vigour in the early and 
uncultivated periods of society, which are peculiarly favourable 
to it.”"** 

The reviewers generally stressed the necessity for genius, and fre- 
quently commented that the French were unable to understand genius 
because their language did not permit its exercise among their own 
writers. Genius was considered the greatness of Chaucer, Spenser, 


and Milton, as well as of Thomson, Gray, and Young. 


84 XXIII (June, 1767), 422. 

85 XLVI (December, 1778), 457. 

86 LV (March, 1783), 165. 

87 L (September, 1780), 225. 

38 The Romantic Quest (New York, 1931), chap. xxxiii. 

39 T ectures on Rhetoric, lect. 3. 

40 Discourse No. 7. 

41] (June, 1756), 481. 

42 XVIII (December, 1764), 166. 

43 XVII (January, 1764), 4. But see IV (September, 1757), 277: “Because 
some poets have unfortunately been enthusiasts, enthusiasts are often apt to 
fancy themselves poets.” 

44 XXIII (May, 1767), 374. 
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With these requirements for poetry and the poet in mind, let us 
turn to the reviewers’ comments on the content of poetry, and the 
metres it should employ. One of the salient features of the Review 
criticism of literature in general, and poetry in particular, is the 
emphasis placed on the necessity for art to instruct. Blair’s comments 
on this requirement are illuminating: 


The ultimate end of all poetry, indeed of every composition, should be to 
make some useful impressions on the mind. By the charm of versification and 
numbers, it renders instruction more agreeable; by the descriptions, episodes, 
and other embellishments, which it may interweave, it dilates and engages 
the fancy; it fixes also useful circumstances more deeply in the memory.*5 


That the Review felt strongly the need for didactic criticism is appar- 
ent from frequent comments such as the following: 


The Critical reviewers look upon themselves to be in some measure respon- 
sible for the morals as well as the taste of their readers.*® 


This attitude is especially important in their comments on the subject 
matter of poetry. In 1757, one critic says, “The sober and thinking 
part of mankind will nevertheless be always pleased to see poetry 
made the handmaiden of religion, and to find the muses engaged in 
the service of virtue.”*’ In the year following, a reviewer writes that 
poetry is a good aid to memory,** a remark repeated seven years 
later: “Metrum, or measure, is known to be a great help to the 
memory.’*® The moral aspects of a writer’s work frequently saved 
him from adverse criticism, and the following appeal is typical : 


Poetical compositions which represent virtue in distress seldom fail to excite 
sympathy in the readers, and derive a degree of reflected merit from the 
nature of the subject.5! 


As Dr. Raymond Dexter Havens has shown, the use of poetry for 
teaching resulted in several rhymed technical treatises.°* One re- 
viewer makes the following comment on two famous examples of 
this type: 


45 Op. cit., lect. 40. 

46 XVIII (October, 1764), 314. 

47 III (February, 1757), 124. 

48 VI (December, 1758), 439. 

49 XX (July, 1765), 70. 

50 See VII (January, 1759), 27: “We commend the author [Thomas Mar- 
riott] for the morality of his undertaking”; XVII (April, 1764), 295: “We 
are sorry to criticise any-thing that comes ‘from the pen of so moral, and 
indeed, so deserving a writer as Mr. Falconer”; XLVI (August, 1778), 71: 

“Good intentions will excuse much worse lines than these.” 

51 XXXVII (April, 1774), 315. See also XXIX (June, 1770), 443: “This 
is an age when sentimental instruction will have more powerful influence upon 
our conduct than any other.” 

52 For a list of such treatises in England see Havens, The Influence of 
Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1922), pp. 632-34. 
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Fracastorius mingles the charms of poetry with the precepts of medicine; 
and, in our language, the Art of Preserving Health, by Dr. Armstrong, is re- 
plete with sublime ideas, pathetic touches, and the most enchanting imagery.®* 


In view of the general approval of religious elements in literature, we 
should expect the critics to encourage Biblical poems. To a certain 
extent this is true, as the following remark shows: 


Poetry never appears to more advantage than when it celebrates the wisdom 
and omnipotence of the Almighty and the gratitude of mortals. Religion was 
the Muse’s first theme, and it will ever be her noblest object.™ 


This does not mean, however, that the reviewers encouraged poetical 
treatment of actual Bible themes, for they felt that “The language 
of the Scriptures is, in general, too sublime to receive any additiona! 
beauties from any modern paraphrase.”’** 


Although even medicine was considered suitable for poetical treat- 
ment, politics were not. This is not surprising, however, in view of 
the corrupt state of the government at the time and the virulence 
with which both Whigs and Tories pursued their endless guerrilla 
warfare by means of anonymous pamphlets. Most of these were in 
prose, but some, and frequently the most obnoxious, were in Hudi- 
brastics which had little but scurrility to recommend them. A re- 
viewer writes : 

Wherever the malignant spirit of party (which is at present so universally 


prevalent amongst us) interferes, it defeats all the efforts of genius, damps 
the spirit of poetry, and sours everything it comes near.5¢ 


Two other elements directly or indirectly dependent on the content 
of poetry are the poet’s treatment of external nature, and the charac- 
teristic mentioned above, sublimity. Our period was one of great 
interest in nature description, especially in “local” poems.*’ The re- 
viewers were enthusiastic about travel in Great Britain, and this was 
reflected in their attitude toward descriptive poems as a genre. Al- 
though most eighteenth-century writers were urban, in that they 
lived and worked in and around London, many of them were inter- 
ested in description of the country. Of course, as Oswald Doughty 
has pointed out,®* London was closely surrounded by open fields, and 
Londoners could easily get into the country from London proper. 


583 XX (July, 1765), 69, where the reviewer insists on “the necessity for 
more than just soapy | = in didactic poems.’ 

54 XT (May, 1761), 40 

55L III (March, 1782), 199. See also III (April, 1757), 382: “The 
sublime truths of Christianity have been hitherto found so unsusceptible of 
poetical ornament as to afford adventures of this kind but very little encour- 
agement”; XVI (November, 1763), 393; ibid., 417: “The sacred and sublime 
— i holy religion are very unfit subjects for poetry”; LI (March, 
1781), 185. 

56 XLIX (March, 1780), 235. See also II (October, 1756), 282; tbid. 
(November, 1756), 348; ibid. (December, 1756), 476. 

57 See Havens, op. cit., pp. 625-31. 

58 Forgotten Lyrics of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1924), pp. 90-93. 
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Further, many of them were born and brought up away from the city, 
and still retained at least a nominal interest in places removed from 
the metropolis. Whatever the cause, we find that during our period 
external nature became increasingly important to poets and critics 
alike, although it frequently took the form of conventionalized land- 
scape or garden. Probably Horace’s maxim Ut pictura, poesis®® was 
responsible for the contemporary feeling that “a good poet ought to 
give us such a landscape as a painter could copy after.”® The im- 
portance of all poetical description is commented on by one reviewer 
as follows: 


The story of a poem, whatever may be imagined, is the least essential 
part of it: the force of the versification, the vivacity of the images, the just- 
ness of the descriptions, the natural play of the passions, are the chief circum- 
stances which distinguish the great poet from the prosaic novelist.®4 


The reviewers recognized two general types of external nature in 
poetry ; they speak of “The luxuriousness of descriptive poetry, some- 
times in its wild, and sometimes in its cultivated state.”®? One writes 
of Henry Jones’s Kew Garden, “His landscape is not diversified with 
rapid floods, towering mountains, and venerable oaks.’’** The descrip- 
tive poet needs “a warm imagination, an acquaintance with the re- 
markable things in art and nature, discernment for comparisons, and 
a perfect mastery of the language.”** Further, “A masterly descriptive 
poet can improve on nature.” As in other forms of literature, the poet 
must consider the importance of his subject, for “Local scenes that 
are unconnected with any great event or characters, are much more 
proper objects for landscape than descriptive poetry.”®* The reviewer 
of John Aiken’s Essay on the Appiication of Natural History to 
Poetry quotes that author as follows: 


The grand and beautiful objects, which nature everywhere profusely throws 
around us are the most obvious store of new materials to the poet. .. . De- 
scriptive poetry has degenerated into a kind of phraseology, consisting of 
combinations of words, which have been so long coupled together, that, like 
the hero and his epithet in Homer, they are become inseparable companions.®® 


Two features of this estimate are important: “grand and beautiful 
objects” and “combinations of words.” This grandeur was known to 
most of the critics of the time as sublimity. The idea seems to have 
originated in the treatise of Longinus, and critics seem to use it in 
explanation of those elements in nature poems which cannot be de- 
fined by the rules of Aristotle or Horace. 


59 Ars Poet., line 361. 
60 Blair, op. cit., lect. 39. 
61 VII (April, 1759), 331. 
62 XXI (April, 1766), 318. 
68 XXIV (October, 1767), 315. 
wan” (February, 1760), 131, where the following quotation occurs, pp. 
65 XLIII (March, 1777), 233. 
66 XLIII (May, 1777), 337. 
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The wildness and luxuriance of poems dealing with uncultivated 
scenes, the sense of grandeur and of awe inspired by mountains, were 
called “sublime.” One critic says, “We impute the idea of the sublime 
to the impression made on the fancy, by an object that indicates 
power and greatness,”*’ and “whatever is capable of raising a strong 
emotion in the soul, seems to be a source of the sublime.” The im- 
portance of this quality is insisted upon: 


In all works of art, the sublime is regarded as the most universal source of 
pleasure. The chief requisites of the sublime are order, the progression of 
surprises, that is, a change and newness in our ideas, together with a some- 
thing grand, and even horrible.®* 


The literary works which showed the most sublimity, according to the 
reviewers, were the Bible,®® Oriental poetry,”® the (real or spurious) 
Celtic fragments,"* and the works of Shakespeare and Milton."* 


We have reviewed the critics’ opinions of poetry in general, the 
use and abuse of imitation, the sine qua non of the poet, the purpose 
of poetry, and its content. We shall now consider their remarks on 
poetic diction, and their estimates of the various verse forms and 
genres. 

The principal criterion for diction in the Critical during our period 
is common sense. In the main, the critics agreed with Gray that “the 
language of the age is never the language of poetry except among 
the French. Our poetry, on the contrary, has a language peculiar 
to itself.”"* They also felt with Kames that the poet must choose his 
language in accordance with the matter which he treats.** The clear- 
est statement of this principle during the period is as follows: 


A poet should always accommodate his diction to the nature of the subject 
on which he writes, the incident he relates, and the characters he introduces. 
If he neglects this rule, he betrays a want of judgment, for which the harmony 
of the numbers can never atone. When ease and simplicity is required, 
pompous imagery and magnificent expressions are unnatural and absurd.75 


Many particular stylistic devices met with disfavor from the crit- 
cs: particularly archaisms, neologisms, foreign words, and low dic- 
tion. The extensive use of obsolete words, which was one of the most 


67 III (April, 1757), 369. The following quotation occurs on p. 363. 

68 VII (May, 1759), 442. See also VIII (November, 1759), 413: “the great 
and terrible sublime.” 

69 XI (June, 1761), 46 

70 XVIII sow; 1764), 392. 

71X (July, 1760), 29 

72 XXIX (June, 1770), 442: “None of them [the ancients] are so sublime 
as our own Shakespeare and Milton.” See a comment on Dr. Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, LV (February, 1783), 155: “in respect of the sublime, and what 
relates purely to the imagination . . . we cannot help thinking that his [John- 
son’s] decisions may not always be trusted. 9 

78 Letter to Richard West, 1742. Quoted by F. W. Bateson, English Poetry 
and the English Language (Oxford, 1934), p. 68. 

74 Elements of Criticism, ed. cit., II, 24. 

75 XIX (January, 1765), 73. 
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apparent results of the period’s interest in Spenser and Milton, caused 
one reviewer to remark, “The affectation of obsolete words, besides 
being unintelligible to ninety-nine in a hundred, is, in our opinion, 
neither pleasing nor ornamental.”*® The reviewers also objected to 
new words,”? Scotch™* and French’ idioms, and vulgarisms.*® One 
critic says of these “low” expressions, “Vulgar idioms and barbarous 
expressions are more . . . offensive to a judicious reader.’’** 

One of the principal characteristics of eighteenth-century diction 
is the frequency of adjectives, especially compound epithets. Thomas 
Quayle points out: 


The formation and use of compound epithets has always been one of the 
distinguishing marks of the special language of poetry in English, as distinct 
from that of prose.®? 


This was especially true during our period, and led to abuses which 
the Critical was not slow to censure. As one reviewer put it, 


Unmeaning epithets are the high heels of poetry, and spoil the graceful 
vigorous tread which if nature does not give the bard, she disowns him, 
as a bastard: well-chosen epithets, at the same time, are her brightest orna- 
ments.8% 


The diction of nature poetry had become so stereotyped by 1764, 
that we find the following comment: 


That kind of descriptive poetry which he [James Woodhouse] aims at, is 
become so common, and has been executed so happily by a great variety of 
writers, that we now hear the murmur of the stream, and the whisper of the 
breeze, with as much indifference as we do the emptying of a wash-tub, 
or the sound of a cat-call. The datsied mead and the verdant grove are seen 
without insp iring one poetic rapture.** 


76LI (March, 1781), 219. And see VII (January, 1759), 88: “There are 
many words in Shakespeare and Milton likewise which no elegant author will 
adopt.—What epithet would be applied to any modern poet who should write 
such language as this, The multitudinous seas incarnadine? Milton is stiffened 
all over with foreign idioms and technical terms, which, whatever effect they 
may have in an epic poem like the Paradise Lost would make a very uncouth 
figure in a copy of love verses. 

7 See IV (October, 1757), 319; VII (April, 1759), 290. 

78 See I (March, 1756), 114; ibid. (April, 1756), 228; II (October, 1756), 
278; ibid. (December, 1756), 394; V (February, 1758), 166. These are of 
interest in view of the common opinion that the Critical was entirely Scotch 
in prejudice. 

79 See I (April, 1756), 221: “An English performance bespangled in this 
manner looks like a piece of broadcloth intersected with threads of tinsel.” 

80 See | (January-February, 1756), 75; Il (December, 1756), 46; XVI 
(November, 1763), 392. 

81 XXIII (April, 1767), 272. See also III (March, 1757), 266; ibid. (Feb- 
ruary, 1757), 142. 

82 Poetic Diction, A Study of Eighteenth Century Verse (London [1924]), 

103. His Chapter V I, “Compound Epithets in Eighteenth Century Poetry” 
io 102-31), is a good study of this feature. 

88 XXIII (June, 1767), 408. See also VI (August, 1758), 17; ibid. (Sep- 
tember, 1758), 214; XIX’ (February, 1765), 153: “That De dee which is 
the result of genius alone is beautiful because, among other reasons, the 
epithets are few but well placed.” 

8# XVII (May, 1764), 393. 
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The critics also felt that the sentences in a poem should adhere, as 
far as possible, to the rules of prose. With inversion, these sentences 
were “forced into an unnatural and obscure order of construction, 
which is inconsistent with real genius.”** Further, the poet was not 
to extend his sentences upduly, and Charles Lucas, writer of rhymed 
political pamphlets, is censured for “the length of his periods, one of 
which extends to near four score lines, and then ends in a point of 
interrogation.”** As to poetic diction, therefore, we may say that the 
critics were usually conservative, although they were aware that the 
stereotyped epithets which were part of their heritage from the 
Augustans had lost their vigor, and that poetry needed new blood. 
The movement toward clarity and simplicity in poetic diction was 
under way, and the critics contributed to it, not so much by encour- 
aging the “new” poetry of romanticism, but by expressing their dis- 
taste for what the old versifier considered his stock in trade. Simple 
diction began, like the Reformation, because of a growing distaste 


for the old, rather than because of a definite constructive program 
for the new. 


Having inspected the Critical’s attitude toward the content and 
diction of poetry, let us consider the verse forms, and what the re- 
viewers had to say about the actual craft of poetry. Although our 
period is primarily important for the development of blank verse, the 
reviewers still preferred rhyme. In translation and the drama, espe- 
cially in comedy, they admitted the virtues of unrhymed verse, but on 
the whole they preferred the couplets of Pope and Prior to the 
measure of Milton and Thomson. 

Strangely enough, they comment on the difficulty of writing blank 
verse and point out that “scarce any but Milton, Phillips, Thomson, 
and Akenside, have ever: made the proper use of it.”** One critic 
goes so far as to say, “All men of taste and judgment prefer rhime 
to blank verse” ;** while the reviewer of The Deserted Village believes 
that Goldsmith “has this advantage over the author of the Seasons, 
that he writes excellent poetry in rhime.’’*® He adds, “For that good 
rhime, where it can be properly used, is preferable to good blank 
verse, is now no longer questioned by critics of true taste.” Czsura, 
another hangover from the Augustans, is also approved: 


The division of the line into two equal parts, though it is prejudicial to the 
verbal harmony, may yet, in some measure, promote the sentimental by keep- 
ing the ideas more distinct, and consequently impressing them more strongly 


on the mind, that mechanic exactness ... an air of stiffness to the numbers, 


85] (March, 1756), 167. 

86 Jbid. (March, 1756), 169. See also II (December, 1756), 480. 

87 L (July, 1780), 50. 

88 XIII (May, 1762), 401. See also XL (July, 1775), 45. But see, Blair, 
op. cit., lect. 4: “On account of the great importance of simplicity and con- 
ciseness, I conceive rhyme, in English verse, to be, if not inconsistent with 
the sublime, at least very unfavourable to it.” 

89 XXIX (June, 1770), 442, where the following quotation also appears. 
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has its advantage in ethic poetry, which requires the utmost brevity, precision, 
and regularity.® 


The critics disapproved of internal rhyme,” alternate rhyme,”* 
and polysyllabic or double rhyme.* Irregularities are to be reduced 
to a minimum since 


Dissonance of numbers cannot be cloaked under the pretext of variety; for 
harmony may be so diversified as to keep the reader awake, without doing 
violence either to his ear or taste. 


In addition to their neo-classic preferences as to verse forms 
(though they liked Spenser, Milton, and Shakespeare), the review- 
ers approved of the introduction of Greek and Latin measures into 
English poetry ; for example: 


Our ears are not offended at Sidney’s hexameters, and we have read some 
English sapphics, which we thought very melodious. All our best English 
poems may be reduced to some standard of ancient measure, especially the 
poem of Paradise Lost.%5 


On the whole, the Critical is neo-classical in its attitude toward 
verse forms. The reviewers made exceptions in favor of authors 
whom they considered geniuses, but in general they preferred that 
poets conform to the models set by such excellent metricists as Pope 
and Prior. 


We shall now consider the reviewers’ attitude toward earlier poets. 
The Greeks and Romans,.as we might expect from comments on 
translations as well as on drama and history, were favorites with the 
reviewers. Homer was considered the greatest of the ancients, al- 
though during our period his authority was being undermined by the 
increasing popularity of Milton, and the desire of Englishmen to find 
in the Ossianic poems a British parallel to the classical epics. 
Although a few critics would have endorsed the following estimate, 
most of them were more interested in discovering, and in formulating 
rules for, genres more closely connected with the spirit of their own 
times: “The classics are the only fountain of liberal learning and 
taste . . . the great models of whatever is excellent in science and 
oo 


Of the Greek poets, except Homer and the dramatists, eighteenth- 
century Englishmen knew little until what Churton Collins calls the 


90 XIII (May, 1762), 402. 

11TV (August, 1757), 169: “savouring of monkish doggerel.” 

92 XIII (June, 1762), 463: “fatigues the ear with a similarity of cadence 
and languid monotony.” 

93 XL (July, 1775), 45. 

% XVIII (September, 1764), 203. 

9 V (May, 1758), 380. But see Blair, op. cit., lect. 38: “The introduction 
of [Greek and Roman] feet into English verse would be altogether out of 
om. for the genius of our language corresponds not in this respect to Greek 
or Latin.” 


96 IIf (June, 1757), 551. 
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“Greek Renaissance”®*’ of Akenside, Collins, Gray, Mason, Ogilvie, 
and Thomas Warton. This was not true of the Romans, however; 
Horace, Persius, Virgil, Ovid, and Lucan are admired and cited by 
critics throughout our period. They are rarely considered the only 
examples for contemporary poets, however, and the general tendency 
of the Review during the third quarter of the century was away from 
a close adherence to ancient rules and models. The value of classical 
studies was recognized, and one reviewer says, “We should tremble 
for the state of polite learning, when the Greek and Latin languages 
were excluded from the education of gentlemen.”®* 


The critics’ veneration for classical antiquity did not, however, 
extend to the Middle Ages, a period which, according to one re- 
viewer, was characterized by “the rapid torrent of Superstitious 
bigotry, and the almost impenetrable mists of ignorance, error, and 
monkish paganism.”*® This is especially true of the early literature 
of England, although some of the early chronicles were excepted. 
The reviewer of Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry remarks 
of this period : 


No reader of taste, we imagine, will regret that Mr. Warton has not carried 
his investigations further back than the Norman Conquest. Besides that the 
Saxon language is known only, and but imperfectly, to a few antiquarians, 
the extreme rude and unentertaining nature of the poetry of our Saxon 
ancestors would have rendered any account of it exceedingly dry and dis- 
gusting.100 


This severity was relaxed in two instances: Chaucer and the bards. 
Much comment was aroused by the Ossianic poems of Macpherson 
and by the Scotch bards. In accordance with the current vogue for 
the writings of these supposed predecessors, one critic comments : 


It has given us great pleasure to see several of our ingenious countrymen 
of late years very usefully employed in displaying the beauties of our ancient 
poets, and making them more intelligible and entertaining to modern read- 
ers,201 


In general, however, most of the critics felt that “the prowess of the 
human mind seemes to have lain dormant for some time, although 
Chaucer and Gower (as poets) may justly be ranked among those 


97 The Greek Influence on English Poetry (Oxford, 1906), p. 69. 

98 XXX (September, 1770), 238. And see I (January-February, 1756), 3: 
“The uniformity of pronunciation [among the Romans] necessarily diffused 
a general good taste thro’ their hearers.” 

99 XVIII (July, 1764), 1. 

100 XX XVII (April, 1774), 216. 

101 XVI (September, 1763), 220: “We justly admire the many noble piles 
of Gothic architecture, tho by no means conformable to the Greek and Roman 
models, and why should we not with equal justice ailow a proportionable 
merit to the Gothic poets?” See also XLVI (July, 1778), 46: “We should be 
glad that such compositions were rescued from the local obscurity in which 
they have lain so long a time.” But see LII (July, 1781), 63: “With all due 
deference to Norse and Welch dainties we must own a little plain English food 
is more suitable to our palates.” 
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whose names deserve to be rescued from oblivion.”?°? Edward Wat- 
kinson, in one of his Critical articles, summarizes the general opinion 
of Chaucer as follows: 


Chaucer is justly esteemed the father and first reformer of the English lan- 
guage—the first who introduced invention into our poetry—moralized the 
British muse—and attempted to render virtue amiable, by cloathing her in the 
veil of fiction—the first who excelled in painting the familiar manners with 
admirable artifice—and gave the English an idea of humour. . . . He was 
possest of acute talents, and extensive erudition. A vein of spritely humour, 
an inexhaustible fund of good sense, freedom of thought, and a facility of 
expression (with a strict adherence to the rules of nature) characterise his 
writings. Though his versification may not seem harmonious to the refine- 
ments of modern taste, yet there is an elegance, mixed with melody—some- 
thing natural, pleasing, and agreeable—a variety of characters are described 
with justice and humour.?3 


The Critical writers are, on the whole, favorably disposed toward 
the ancients and the four great pre-Augustans, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. The critics disliked medieval literature as 
they disliked medieval culture in general, and, although they praised 
the Renaissance and Reformation in theory, they disapproved of the 
poetical practice of the times. It is not until the reviewers reach the 
Augustan age, however, that we find anything like general approval. 
They are most enthusiastic about Pope, Prior, Waller, Butler, Cow- 
ley, and Thomson, who form an interesting group because each is 
responsible for at least one movement in the verse of the period. 
From Pope, the poets and critics took their veneration for couplets in 
epic and formal satire; from Prior, their conception of vers de 
société; from Waller, the varied measures of the lyric. Butler was 
responsible for the popularity of octosyllabic satire; Cowley, for the 
loose, pseudo-Pindaric ode; and Thomson, for the vogue in blank- 
verse descriptive poems. 

Of the poets who were writing in our period there are few who are 
still considered important from the standpoint of actual accomplish- 
ment. Even these few are famous for but one poem apiece; this is 
true of Gray, Goldsmith (as far as poetry is concerned), Young, and, 

102 XVI (July, 1763), 4. The influence and reputation of Gower from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries forms an intriguing problem. Why did 
Ben Jonson cite Gower so often in his Timber and English Grammar; why 
does Shakespeare introduce him to an Elizabethan audience in preference to 
Chaucer, many of whose stories would have made good plays; why do poets, 
cento-writers, and lexicographers praise and quote Gower rather than Chau- 
cer? Possibly this is because Gower is a one-book poet, or because his verse 
is more regular; but the problem remains for some student who is well 
acquainted with the literature of the four centuries after Gower’s death. 

108 XVII (Preface, 1764), 2-3. Since Dr. Spurgeon does not seem to have 
included the Critical in her Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion, 1357-1900 (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), I, 412-83, the following partial 
list of references in the Critical during our period is given: XIII, 473-74; 
XVI, 4; XVII, 3-4; XIX, 5; XXI, 363; XXIII, 365; XXVI, 192; XXVII, 4; 
XL, 205-07, 480; XLV, 425; XLVI, 67; LIII, 97, 413; LIV, 101; LVI, 214 n., 
377; LX, 411. 
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to a great extent, of Cowper. Our age is not so omnivorous in its 
reading of poetry as was the second half of the eighteenth century. 
While the newspapers and motion pictures take the place of hymns 
and revival meetings among the poor, the novel and fictionized biog- 
raphy have now replaced the long poems and translations with which 
most of the educated people of Johnson’s time were accustomed to 
spend their days. 

One of the results of this earlier taste was that the criticism of 
poetry was not restricted to professional commentators, but was con- 
sidered the prerogative of coffee-house wit and lady of leisure as well 
as of formal critic and professional man of letters. Such controversies 
as those aroused by Macpherson’s Ossian and Chatterton’s spurious 
Rowley were the occasion of pamphlet warfare as acrimonious as 
that aroused by the war with France and the freedom of the colonies. 
Hudibrastics were as popular as our modern tabloids, and as ephem- 
eral. Popular poets like Gray, Churchill, and Young were almost as 
famous in their way as Walter Winchell and Edgar Guest are today. 

3ecause any extended treatment of the contemporaries of the early 
Critical would require more space than is practicable in this study, 
I shall consider the criticism of contemporary poetry by genres, in 
an attempt to estimate the Review's attitude toward the types of 
poetry and the writers in these types. One of the most interesting 
remains of neo-classicism is the high opinion which the critics show 
for the epic. The following remarks express the convictions of most 
of the reviewers: 

The épopée or heroic poem has generally been looked upon by critics ancient 
and modern, and indeed by all mankind, as the master-piece of human wit, 
as the most fertile genius, the happiest taste, and the most extensive 
knowledge must necessarily unite in the formation of it.1%° 

We find another evidence of the didactic interests of the Critical in a 
reviewer's approval of “the rule that an heroic poem should be 
founded upon some important precept of morality, adapted to the 
constitution of the country in which the poet writes.”’®* The critics 
praised Milton for giving England her first epic; and the publication 
of Macpherson’s “translations from the Celtic” met with unqualified 
approval as “an epic poem of consummate merit,”*®* and the critics 
“defy all antiquity to produce nobler images, or any character that 
equals Fingal in those excellencies which constitute the hero.” An- 
other epic which received favorable mention was Wilkie’s Epi- 
goniad*”’ (the reviewer, David Hume, was a friend of the poet). 


10¢TV (July, 1757), 27. For an extensive study, see H. T. Swedenberg’s 
a Theory of the Epic in England, 1650-1800 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 

44). 

105 XXXVI (September, 1773), 235. 

106 XII (December, 1761), 411. The following quotation appears, ibid., 
p. 418. And see XIII (January, 1762), 53: “We will venture to pronounce 
a a perfect epic poem, and as such recommend it to the attention of the 
public.” 

107 VIT (April, 1759), 323-24. 
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Much more popular than the epic was the ode, which allowed the 
poet freedom of versification and emotion. In 1756, a Critical writer 
observes, “Ode-writing seems, of late years, to have crept into more 
than ordinary favour and esteem amongst us,”*°* while twenty-five 
years later a reviewer remarks, ““Ode-makers have long since claimed 
a right of saying what they please, without restraint or control.” 

The most popular odist of the period is Gray, who is considered the 
greatest of all craftsmen in the form. The publication of his collected 
Odes in 1757 brought forth this enthusiastic comment : 


Mr. Gray has already entertained the public with some pieces of Lyric 
poetry which, in our opinion, would not have disgraced the purest ages of 
antiquity. Here we not only find the charming variety and sweetness of versi- 
fication . . . but also the fire, the wildness, and the enthusiasm of Pindar. 
Perhaps he has imitated him too closely, in affecting obscurity of transition. 
Though even this obscurity affords a kind of mysterious veil, which gives a 
venerable and classical air to the performance.1©® 


Eleven years later his Poems were published, and the reviewer says, 


True taste will ever approve of poetry which is written from the heart, for 
it will ever feel the force of its productions. But the excellence of a work 
is by nothing more evidently shewn than the number of imitators. . . . The 
publication of the ode [On the Death of a Favourite Cat] turned them from 
the human to the brute creation; the tears of a whole tribe for a long time 
were employed upon linnets and larks that were shot, and parrots and bull- 
finches that were starved; upon dead lap-dogs, and drowned kittens. That 
of the Elegy detached them to seek their bread out of desolate places. There 
is scarce a ruined abbey, or time-mouldered tower, which has not resounded 
to their plaints, and been watered with their tears.12° 


The 1775 edition of Gray’s poems (which Mason edited) also occa- 
sioned favorable comment,'' although the Review later chides those 
enthusiastic admirers who place him “by the side of Dryden and 
Pope.”??? 

Of course, the freedom allowed by the ode form led to considerable 
extravagance. One of the most amusing reviews in the Critical is that 
of An Ode to Cloacina: 


To adapt the pamphlet to the subject, the ingenious writer has printed it in 
very soft blue paper: and tells us that ladies of quality, or fine gentlemen, 
who may wish for an impression on silver paper . . . will be accomodated. . . . 
[We suggest the motto] Non posteris sed posteribus.14 . 


Other important lyric forms during this period are the ballad, song, 
hymn, and elegy. Of lyrics in general, one critic remarks, “The 


108] (March, 1756), 210. The following quotation is from L (December, 
1780), 469-70. 

109 TV (August, 1757), 167. 

110 XXV (May, 1768), 366-67. 

111 XX XIX (May, 1775), 378-88; ibid. (June, 1775), 460-68. 

112 LIT (August, 1781), 89. 

113 LIJIT (March, 1782), 233. Apparently Smollett’s influence outlasted his 
life. 
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description of things the most agreeable in their own nature is the 
proper subject of lyric poetry.’"* The lyric is held to be as different 
from the pastoral “as poetry is in general from prose. The one 
requires simplicity, the other elevation and transport.”"** Although 
the reviewers disapprove of some features of “the antient lyrists,”’*'* 
they are enthusiastic about ballads, especially those collected in the 
Highlands, for 


The old Scots songs and melodies have always been admired for that pathetic 
sweetness which distinguishes them from the music of every other country.!!7 


They also had a high opinion of the elegy, which, according to one 
reviewer, “is indeed a becoming dress, and where there is any share 
of native beauty will set it off to the best advantage.”*** Whether or 
not this was due to the interest which Englishmen were taking in 
ruins, at least it shows a similar tendency. The elegiac poets who 
were looked upon with favor by Critical reviewers were William 
Whitehead,"’® poet laureate; John Langhorne ;**° Gray, as we have 
seen; Robert Scott ;'* and James Hammond.’*? Hymns were con- 
sidered “dull and tiresome,”*** and were in particularly bad odor with 
the reviewers because of the popularity of psalmody among the 
Dissenters. 

Dissociated from the lyric, but contributing many features to it, the 
pastoral formed a part of the Augustan heritage. Many imitators of 
Theocritus and Virgil were writing during our period. The reviewers 
felt that fidelity to nature was the main requisite in this form, citing 
Theocritus, who “adhered to nature, and the prevailing customs of 
the country, and succeeded accordingly.”*** The general rules for 
the type are given as follows: 

Pastoral poetry is a representation of rural life, adorned with all the graces 
it is capable of receiving. All that happens in the country is not worthy of a 
place in the Eclogue. . . . Its business is to describe the loves, the sports, the 


complaints, the contests, and all the little adventures of shepherds. The lan- 
guage therefore ought to be plain and unaffected; the imagery taken from the 


11¢ XI (February, 1761), 159. 

115 XXIV (July, 1767), 95. 

116 XXV (February, 1768), 

117 XLVIII (November, do70). 332. See also XLVI (July, 1778), 68; LII 
Seegeener, 1781), 208; LVI (August, 1783), 130; LVIII (October, 1784), 


u8]TIT (January, 1757), 136. See also VII (March, 1759), 260-63: “There 
is scarcely a beauty in poetry, that elegy is not capable of admitting”; XX 
iewenten, 1765), 394-95; XX VII (March, 1769), 231; XLIII (May, 1777), 


whe See III (January, 1757), 134-36. 

120 See VII (March, 1759), 260-63 

121 XVII (May, 1764), 395. 

122Hammond’s Love Elegies are reviewed in XXVII (January, 1769), 


128 LIT (July, 1781), 76. 
124 LVI (July, 1783), 60. 
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most agreeable objects in the country. Yet shepherds may sometimes discourse 
on more sublime subjects, provided they retain their proper character.125 


The sonnet, which became extremely important during the Roman- 
tic movement, is not in our period considered a form of poetry to be 
taken seriously, as Dr. Havens has shown.’** Not until 1764'*" do 
we find any comment on this form, and for the next fifteen years it 
seldom appears. In the late seventies and early eighties, however, 
translations of Petrarch,’** and the writings of the Bath—Easton 
group’*® succeeded in establishing the quatorzain as an accepted form, 
although it does not regain during our period the seriousness of 
purpose nor the high artistic perfection which characterized it in the 
hands of Milton. 

This brief study of the criticism of poetry from 1756 to 1785 
shows the main features of the Critical’s attitude toward verse. The 
student who is interested in any one form will discover many lacunae, 
for it is impossible to include every comment, or every type, which 
finds a place in the Review. It appears, however, from even so brief 
a study, that the reviewers were more conventional than modern 
searchers for “romantic backgrounds” would have us believe. In 
poetry, as in every other form of literature, the Critical stands for 
common sense, moderation, patriotism, and didacticism. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


125 XXIV (July, 1767), 17. 

126 The Influence of Milton, pp. 478-548, 685-97. 

127 XVII (February, 1764), 237. Comments on, or citations of, sonnets 
(though these are not always quatorzains) appear as follows: XX, 180; 
XXIII, 220; XXIV, 59-60, 314; XXV, 130, 153; XXVI, 198; XXVIII, 75; 
XXXIX, 382n., 410-14; XLI, 481; XLII, 389; XLIII, 352; XLV, 153, 473; 
XLVII, 303; XLIX, 155; LI, 219, 366; LIV, 478; LV, 57; LVI, 383; LVII, 7, 
472-73; LVIII, 391; LIX, 392-93; LX, 61, 69. 

128 See XLII (November, 1776), 389; XLV (June, 1778), 473; LI (March, 
igen’ '. LV (January, 1783), 57; LVI (November, 1783), 383; LX (July, 

>), ol. 

129 See Havens, op. cit., pp. 499-503, 538-40. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS 
By WALTER NAUMANN 


In one of his essays on Flaubert, Henry James remarks that “style, 
beauty of intention and of effect” are seldom to be found in the con- 
temporary English novel. He then explains: 


. if we turn our back so squarely, so universally to this order of considera- 
tions it is because the novel is so preponderantly cultivated among us by 
women, in other words by a sex ever gracefully, comfortably, enviably uncon- 
scious (it would be too much to call them even suspicious,) of the require- 
ments of form. ... For signal examples of what composition, distribution, 
arrangement can do, of how they intensify the life of a work of art, we have 
to go elsewhere. .. .1 


To an admirer of George Eliot, who is mindful of the rich impres- 
sion, cosmically organic and flooded everywhere with light, which is 
especially felt in Middlemarch, this statement will at first appear 
unjust. Henry James most certainly had George Eliot in mind when 
he made this comment, for shortly after the publication of her Daniel 
Deronda he had said, “Yes, I think there is little art in Deronda, but 
I think there is a vast amount of life.”? This distinction between life 
and form can help to reconcile our general impression with Henry 
James’s criticism. He says of Madame Bovary, “The work is a classic 
because the thing, such as it is, is ideally done. . . .”* George Eliot’s 
works give us but little of that particular intellectual pleasure which 
we experience in watching the conception and the development of a 
story, or, in other words, its formal beauty aside from the subject 
matter. Middlemarch is not “ideally done”; it is set down just as it 
arose in the mind of the author, without arrangement and without any 
previous consideration of the form, everything being left in the con- 
fusion of life. There is a similarity of construction throughout her 
novels, just as there is a repetition of characters. The architecture of 
her books does not serve to enhance the subject matter, but is inti- 
mately connected with it; form is not an artistic procedure or adorn- 
ment, but part of the novelist’s convictions. 

The division of Middlemarch into eight books—to begin with the 
outward structure of George Eliot’s novels—has no connection what- 
soever with what happens. “Miss Brooke,” the first book, does not end 
when Dorothea’s history reaches a definite point (the wedding trip), 
but includes the beginning of the Rosamond and Lydgate episode. 
The titles of the succeeding books, “Old and Young,” “Waiting for 
Death,” “Three Love Problems,” indicate the general atmosphere of 





1 Henry James, Notes on Novelists (New York, 1914), p. 91. 
2 Henry James, Partial Portraits (London, 1899), p. 92. 
8 James, Notes on Novelists, p. 80. 
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the events, or the momentary sentimental and often moral surface of 
the entire broad movement as it flows along. Nothing receives empha- 
sis or is brought into relief by this pseudo-structure. George Eliot has 
an incredibly easy effortless manner, the manner of the spinner of 
tales who passes from one chapter to the next, from one object to 
another even when remote, without the slightest difficulty. But it is 
not artistic technique which distinguishes her. Unable to control or 
to direct her creative power, she is carried away by it. The element 
which predominates in her world, the quality which makes her novels 
great, lies deeper. It springs from an inner source—sympathetic 
feeling. 

George Eliot’s primary talent does not lie in the plot. Her novels 
are among the slowest moving plots in literature. Her descriptions 
have no movement and therefore do not progress. She remains eter- 
nally at the same place. She does not depict an action, but a situation, 
and from this situation arises the action, at first like a very delicate 
melody. In the later novels, the action is strengthened, blended, orches- 
trated, but even in Daniel Deronda the static nature of the back- 
ground from which the action emerges is evident. This background of 
the action is dialogue rather than actual description, for description 
is ordered movement. The dialogues, both the single and the group 
dialogues, form the nucleus of George Eliot’s narrative art. From the 
first dialogue in Scenes of Clerical Life, where Mrs. Patten pours tea 
and begins to talk about the Reverend Amos Barton and his wife, one 
theme, one story, is isolated and developed just as a conversation 
develops. The origin of the narrative does not arise out of the creative 
drive, but from the human interest which is expressed in dialogue. 
In the early novels the action seldom frees itself from the dialogue, 
whether individual or collective (cf., e.g., Dinah’s preaching as the 
starting point for Adam Bede) ; action and dialogue proceed, mutually 
influencing one another. In later novels the group scenes become an 
actual setting, a background against which the action advances inde- 
pendently. This is especially evident in Romola. Against the back- 
ground of the barber shop and the common people the action evolves 
and continues from festival to festival. The predilection of the author 
for folk-festivals is evident throughout her works, beginning with 
Donnithorn’s festival in Adam Bede, a similar feast in Silas Marner, 
the various tavern scenes in Janet’s Repentance and later novels, 
notably in Felix Holt. Even in Daniel Deronda, which shows the 
greatest assurance in the development and direction of the action, the 
atmosphere, having a more intellectual coloring, is created through the 
conversation of the philosophically inclined petite bourgeoisie. 

In order to make the actual meaning of these group scenes clearer, 
we must return to Romola, where they are present to an almost ex- 
cessive degree. Romola takes place in a foreign country and in another 
age. To produce the atmosphere of this milieu, folk-scenes, festivals, 
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and character types are used profusely. What George Eliot accom- 
plishes unobtrusively and naturally in other works is heightened in 
this novel by the conscious striving for effect. We realize that by 
means of a background of dialogues and festivals the author wants to 
describe the society in which the action is to take place. The novels 
which are farthest from achieving this end are those in which the 
description of this society gives a “studied” effect, as in Romola, 
where another country is depicted, and in Felix Holt, where another 
class is described. The novels which have most pleased the readers 
are those in which she represents personal experiences in the midst of 
her own country and her own class: Adam Bede reproduces the coun- 
try milieu of her childhood; Deronda, to a certain extent, depicts 
London society. The most typical, the richest, and the truest picture 
is that of countryside and neighboring small towns in The Mill on 
the Floss and Middlemarch. In these two novels, the author presents 
the focus of English life in the nineteenth century. In The Mill on the 
Floss, the relationship between town and country, the whole rich 
background of the organized town life contrasting with her own per- 
sonal childhood background of country life, is established only briefly 
at the end. From its very beginning, Middlemarch embraces the entire 
realm of the small town and its adjoining countryside. It possesses in 
its personal, family, and national background all the elements that 
form a society. The village background in Adam Bede likewise pre- 
sents a microcosm. But in our advanced culture the village has become 
stationary ; national, cultural, and intellectual background is lacking. 
Middlemarch, on the other hand, possesses a comprehensive back- 
ground which makes it a self-sufficient entity representing a nation 
and an age.* 

In the variety of its characters, Middlemarch also is the best of 
George Eliot’s books. The first narratives, Scenes of Clerical Life, are 
very plain stories involving only two characters and a simple plot. In 
Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss, the plots are expanded, and 
adorned with many minor characters who, if they are not merely a 
part of the sociological background, are subordinate to the main 
action; they are not characters in the full sense of the word in that 
they may claim a fate of their own, important enough to be followed 
to its conclusion. In Romola and in Felix Holt, the simple unity of 
action is broken. Introducing a scene wholly different from the main 
environment, the author broadens the sociological background through 
a parallel presentation of the two settings. In The Mill on the Floss, 
she tried to achieve the same result, i.e., the broadening of the back- 
ground, by a definite change of scene from village to town. However, 
the new scene, even in the later novels, furthers the main action only: 
the affair with Tessa, in Romola, makes Tito sink lower; Esther’s 

4 Compare the judgment of S. L. Bethell, “The Novels of George Eliot,” 


Criterion, XVIII (1938/9), who, for reasons of style, speaks of the “integrity 
of Middlemarch” (p. 50). 
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sojourn at Transomes, in Felix Holt, tempts and purifies her. Not 
until Middlemarch does George Eliot bring into harmony the different 
milieux which together complete the social picture, by giving to each 
milieu a single representative, a pair, or a representative group. In 
this way, although she leaves each in his own realm, she presents 
different types of people, follows their experiences, and at the same 
time contrives to have them personify the various social classes. 

What, then, constitutes plot in George Eliot’s work? Plot for 
George Eliot is always the relationship between man and woman: 
the building of a world, or even more, the creation of an individual 
life, through the interrelationship of the sexes. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of giving direction and meaning to life with the help of the other 
sex, such as certainly appears necessary to everyone, but is rather a 
fundamental dependence upon this direction and meaning, without 
which all is frustration and emptiness—a completely feminine inter- 
pretation. From this knowledge, this subconscious intuition, comes 
the readiness with which George Eliot’s heroines enter into alliances 
that promise nothing but trials. In general the plan of her plot is this: 
through an unhappy first marriage with a partner for the most part 
unworthy, the heroine is prepared, purified, so to speak, and edu- 
cated for a new, good marriage, which fills her whole being and opens 
up the heavens. The deeply moral nature of the author compels her 
to make her characters worthy, by means of trial, of the perfect happi- 
ness of a good marriage. Despite many romantic characteristics in the 
imaginative element in her work, she is far from the romanticism of 
a George Sand, in whose works a fabulous bliss descends from heaven. 
George Eliot’s characters must deserve the “forever after” blissful 
state. A suggestion of this plot outline is first found in Janet’s Repen- 
tance, where Janet, through living and suffering with an unworthy 
husband to whom she remains steadfast, is prepared for the purer 
love of the priest. Adam Bede, in another early novel, is the only man 
who goes through this evolution; the transition from the affair with 
Hetty to the marriage with Dinah is somewhat awkward, perhaps 
because the author did not feel herself wholly ‘qualified in male psy- 
chology at this difficult stage, but the intent is clear. Maggie’s first 
love (The Mill on the Floss) is not unworthy, but is unhappy because 
it is forbidden by her father; so her second bliss-filled love comes as 
a temptation. Romola is purified for an altruistic life of renunciation 
—unless one understands her relationship to Savonarola as a reflec- 
tion of the ideal. Esther Lyon (in Felix Holt) goes through only one 
temptation before she finds her full happiness. 

This theme of attaining perfect happiness by a series of trials is 
most clearly worked out in the lives of the two great heroines, Doro- 
thea Brooke (in Middlemarch) and Gwendolen Harleth (in Daniel 
Deronda). The story of Dorothea’s engagement to Mr. Casaubon, 
up to and including her honeymoon, fills about one-tenth of the book. 
In addition, the main emphasis in this part of the novel lies not on the 
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love’ affair, but on the exposure of Dorothea’s passionate nature, 
which follows high ideals and overlooks the small obstacles in the 
way. The truly interesting period of a woman's life, in the eyes of 
George Eliot, is not the time of her first love; who prefers the first 
verses of a poet to those of his maturity, she asks in one place.* 
Gwendolen’s character is more composite, more worldly, the road 
which she must traverse is longer, and her experiences are, therefore, 
harder. Dorothea is humbled through the human failings of her hus- 
band, by his distrust, by the conventions of those who surround her 
and love her; but she is serene, self-possessed, and without malice. 
From the beginning she is filled with noble strivings. She is only 
tried ; she needs no conversion. How much harder and more challeng- 
ing is the path of Gwendolen, whose initial egotistic pride is broken 
by actual badness, by the awakening of her own subconscious being, 
and by fear arising from within. She is led further than Dorothea. 
Dorothea and all the other characters find their happiness in their 
second love; Gwendolen must renounce the perfect love, and we take 
leave of her as she is facing a new and arduous way. But Gwendolen 
is not the ideal of the author, although she is the last experiment in 
characterization and the most completely developed. Dorothea Carries 
the whole world of Middlemarch; she is the main prop of this world. 
Herein Gwendolen falls short, for she herself needs the sympathy of 
others to carry her along. 


Complementing this main character, whose development is chiefly 
moral, prompted by the emotions, we find, especially in the later nov- 
els, a character who embodies the striving toward intellectual fulfill- 
ment. This intellectual element is the other half of George Eliot’s 
nature, and it is to her credit that she has drawn it into the world of 
the novel, where it is often considered inappropriate. This opposing 
character, who bases his existence upon knowledge, does not emerge 
clearly in the earlier novels; e.g., Dinah in Adam Bede, Philip in 
The Mill on the Floss. Even in Romola, the author did not yet know 
how she should give form to this aspiration—Tito is merely a youthful 
intellectual prodigy, permeated with the whole learned Florentine 
atmosphere. In Felix Holt, a clear purposeful striving is evident, but 
it is directed more toward moral goals than purely intellectual ones. 
The characters which fully exemplify this idea are Lydgate (in Mid- 
dlemarch) and Daniel Deronda. They identify their lives with their 
intellectual aspirations, the success or failure of which has lifelong 
finality. Only a man can embody this concept. Yet the positions of 


Lydgate and Deronda are entirely different. Lydgate fails because of 


5 Adam Bede, p. 450: “How is it that the poets have said so many fine things 
about our first love, so few about our later love? Are their first poems their 
best or are not those the best which come from their fuller thoughts, their 
larger experience, their deeper-rooted affections?” References to the novels 
of George Eliot are to the Croxley Edition of the Complete Works of George 
Eliot (New York: Society of English and French Literature, n.d.). 
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fate and his wife’s lack of understanding ; he is indebted to Dorothea 
for the little in which he does succeed, for she not only inspires him 
in his work at the hospital, but helps to clear him from the charge of 
aiding in the murder of Raffles. Dorothea is still the sympathetic 
center of the book. In Daniel Deronda, Deronda is himself the nucleus 
of the story. It is he who supports Gwendolen in her renunciation. 

I believe that we have now arrived at the mainspring of George 
Eliot’s novels: sympathy with one’s fellowmen, a sympathy which 
need not be cemented by too personal a relationship of love or kin- 
ship, sustains human activity. Through fine filaments of sympathy new 
life will flow in, error will be held in check, and mistakes rectified. In 
Middlemarch, Dorothea is the active nucleus, the radiant focal point 
of this whole intellectual vitality, and it is significant that she, a 
woman, holds the world together. In view of the education of the 
heroines, George Eliot’s books may be considered as feminine counter- 
parts of the German educational novels. But this active sympathy goes 
beyond the goal proposed in Wilhelm Meister. In Goethe, the man 
perfects himself for himself alone; his advancement of society is only 
incidental to his personal development. In George Eliot, woman is the 
inner spring of the whole world; she can do nothing for herself, but 
must live for all; her personality scarcely exists as such. This is the 
reason for the humble role and the humble end of Dorothea. She 
remains in the background and does not become as prominent as the 
author whose portrait she is. She becomes merely a wife and mother, 
since this minor, more obscure role is preferable. She is an extraor- 
dinary person, it is true, yet she is only one who, among others, helps 
make life possible for those in “unvisited tombs.” She is the ideal of 
the author but not her reflection. The great artists, whose achieve- 
ments place them above the average, are out of place in the frame oi 
the novel, which presents a general world view. George Eliot gives to 
her creation only that part of her own character which she has in com- 
mon with us, which can serve as a model for us to strive for: that 
passionate quality which causes Dorothea to long for “action at once 
rational and ardent.” She wants to teach the general way of life and 
the strength that leads people on that way; she does not show the 
form which changes from individual to individual and from time 
to time. 

To make these observations complete, we must also consider 
Deronda, who is in many ways the male counterpart of Dorothea. He 
does not live an obscure life. He has an intellectual role and a role of 


It is above all the moral side, the truth in the world, which Dorothea 
maintains (cf. Middlemarch, pp. 687 ff., Lydgate’s confession to her and 
Dorothea’s acceptance of this confession). It is interesting to note that, for a 
modern French novelist, Jean Giraudoux, truth is personified in the form of 
young girls, always being brought into the world by them, but always perishing 
in and with them, since, in the eyes of Giraudoux, truth and poetry are iden- 
tical and are completely irreconcilable with the world. For George Eliot the 
world is permeated with truth and sympathy. 
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action. His efforts on behalf of the Jews benefit a large community. 
He effects his work in a masculine manner from a position of author- 
ity, not in the obscure manner of the woman who works through the 
channels of love. He is the masculine element of the author herself, 
working through her writing. Deronda is the perfect and, conse- 
quently, the exaggerated ideal among George Eliot’s characters. He 
is dependent upon no one. There is nothing complementary for him in 
his marriage with Mirah. His is rather a compassionate love ; he helps 
her, but he does not need her, for he has both masculine and feminine 
qualities. Dorothea, on the other hand, really needs Will, whose vola- 
tile, versatile nature provides stimulation and sustenance for her 
ardent soul. Deronda is the fountainhead of sympathy for the whole 
world of this novel. This position is clearest in his relationship to 
Gwendolen, for whom he is judge, teacher, and example. We may 
accept Dorothea’s position as the center of society, probably because 
Occidental culture has always had the tendency to grant that position 
to the perfect woman. It appears strange to us, however, to find 
Deronda, a man, in the same role. He is in certain respects a fore- 
runner of some characters in Henry James’s novels. In The Ambassa- 
dors or Sacred Fount, for example, the action of the novel is set in 
motion and maintained by the sympathy of a man. But while George 
Eliot makes her hero an ideal and thus oversteps and falsifies the 
circumstances and relationships of the world as they exist, Henry 
James’s hero remains a possibility which spurs the reader on and 
strengthens him. His sympathy has an intellectual mold, resulting 
perhaps from his curiosity regarding each individual case. It envelops 
the characters in a sovereign manner; they are led as though by a 
priest. The source does not lie in blind emotional impulse, but rather 
in a spiritual concern for their salvation. 

We see Dorothea as the center which holds the whole microcosm of 
Middlemarch together. In addition to her there are other women, 
representing other qualities, who by their sympathy direct their small 
circles—Mary Garth, Mrs. Bulstrode. The real opposite of Dorothea, 
however, is Rosamond, a character who, like Dorothea herself, has a 
series of predecessors in George Eliot’s works. She appears for the 
first time as Hetty in Adam Bede; then as Tessa in Romola. She is 
the lovely creature with whom men fall in love because she possesses 
a natural perfection. But as Rosamond, she destroys, through animal- 
like, loveless selfishness, the life of Lydgate, a man who needed a wife 
such as Dorothea. In Esther Lyon, and especially in Gwendolen 
Harleth, many of the characteristics of this doll-like creature have 
been introduced into the main character in order to make her path to 
renunciation more difficult. 

Among the secondary characters who are grouped around the cen- 
tral heroine, and who constantly recur in George Eliot’s novels, there 
are some who serve a moral purpose in the economy of the stories. 
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They are the ones who bring evil into the world. At first, the author 
approaches this problem only from the sociological viewpoint, by 
drawing upon the popular belief that certain groups of people, mainly 
lawyers, are evil and deceptive. Thus Philip’s father (in The Mill on 
the Floss) appears as a villain only in the testimony of his opponent, 
old Tulliver, while the reader is given complete freedom to regard 
him as absolutely honorable. Later, George Eliot studies the psy- 
chology of how bad acts originate. These characters, notably Tito on 
whose development the whole interest of Romola is concentrated, 
even to the point of forcing the heroine into the background, never 
consciously will evil, and yet are not strong enough to maintain good ; 
selfish and self-indulgent, they sink step by step to the evil deed. 
Finally, in Middlemarch, the villain, Bulstrode, is consciously dis- 
honorable, but suffers for it and hopes to purify himself. In opposition 
to Dorothea, he assumes the function of a sinister destiny drawing 
others, notably the weak like Lydgate, to their fate. The same dark 
side is represented in most of the novels by a very minor character, a 
degenerate, a drunkard (such as Raffles in Middlemarch), or a mad- 
man, a figure who brings old sins to light, and who torments or warns 
like an apparition of fate. 

The other secondary characters have, in addition to their role as 
individuals, a significance that is mainly sociological. They represent 
classes and social groups, and complete the picture of the society of 
the time. Opposed to the lawyers of bad repute, we find the just and 
good administrators (Caleb Garth in Middlemarch). Two other 
groups especially stand out in all of George Eliot’s novels, the clergy 
and the landed gentry. In the representation of the country squire we 
observe another approach of the author to her characters: they reflect 
personal experiences. Her novels at first portray the paradise of her 
childhood, and only gradually alter this view by more mature attitudes 
and opinions. The first books are not free from resentment and from a 
certain sharp irony which betray a feminine sensitivity and a propen- 
sity for taking offense. An example is given in the novelist’s own 
impatience with the intolerant righteousness of an Adam Bede. In 
the same way the reactions of the social group which she knew in her 
childhood are reflected in her early representations of the gentry (in 
Adam Bede and Silas Marner). Later on she objectively recognizes 
the social role of the landed gentleman, Sir Hugo Mallinger (in Daniel 
Deronda) standing out as the acknowledged banner-bearer of English 
society. 

Certain relationships between the characters in the works of a 
novelist are as constant as are certain characters themselves. Dorothea 
and Celia are not Mr. Brooke’s own children, but his adopted daugh- 
ters. This relationship occurs frequently, from Silas Marner on: Mr. 
Lyon and Esther, Deronda and Sir Hugo, Tito and his father. We 
see in this situation the longing of the childless woman who had 
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maternal feelings towards Lewes’s own sons. For the most part the 
adoptive relationship implies one of sexual tension. The adoption of 
girls by Silas Marner, Mr. Lyon, and Mr. Brooke indeed works out 
harmoniously, whereas Tito’s relationship to his father is one of hos- 
tility. Even between child and natural parent George Eliot prefers a 
crosswise relationship: Adam Bede and his mother, Mary Garth and 
her father. Only fathers appear as adoptive parents. 

Whereas in the characters and their relationships George Eliot 
strives to be very real and true to life, in her plots she betrays her 
romantic temper. Middlemarch, though typical of the author’s realis- 
tic approach, is yet the most romantic story that she invented. Will 
Ladislaw, Dorothea’s lover, who serves to connect different parts of 
the story, is the grandson of the wrongly disinherited sister of Casau- 
bon, Dorothea’s husband, and the son of Bulstrode’s stepdaughter, 
who had also been cheated of her inheritance. It can be seen that 
everything revolves about money, which for the nineteenth century 
was a favorite embodiment of social and, to a certain extent, of human 
values. Here we are reminded of Balzac. We may compare the build- 
ing, expansion, and populating of the world as a typical theme of the 
nineteenth century, clearly exemplified by Lydgate’s hospital plans, 
with the similar ideal in Balzac (Le Curé de Village) or Goethe 
(Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, or the second part of Faust). As 
far as the characters are concerned, romanticism required them to be 
noble, as noble as it was possible to depict them. What was more 
noble to the nineteenth-century mind, to which the pure virtue of the 
eighteenth century was a bit threadbare, than the renunciation of this 
highest good—money! Will, who comes out of the romanticist’s fairy 
world, is ennobled and made worthy of Dorothea by his double dis- 
inheritance and finally by his free renunciation of his claim in favor 
of Bulstrode. In this, Dorothea is not inferior to him, for her dead 
husband’s fortune is lost to her through a clause in his will disinherit- 
ing her should she marry Will. Yet this romanticism demands trial 
and renunciation; it is not the pure romanticism of the noble name, 
as in the case of George Sand, or of noble emotion as in Balzac 
(Le Lys dans la Vallée). It agrees throughout with George Eliot's 
moral concepts. Esther Lyon’s lot (in Felix Holt) is similar to 
Will’s; the author provides no motivation for Esther’s renunciation 
of the fortune that comes to her as if from heaven; she simply ex- 
changes it for something better, for the only worthwhile thing—mar- 
riage with a worthy man. 

Esther and Will are brought into the story from some distant land 
of wonders and are connected with the other characters of the plot by 
a mysterious, involved lineage. This is the exotic element of romanti- 
cism. In her first books, wherein she stayed closer to reality and gave 
more expression to her immediate reactions to reality, George Eliot 
had less need of this element. Eppie in Silas Marner is the first of 
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those creatures who emerge from an uncertain realm for the delight 
and trial of the ordered world, which, in a distant and supposedly 
forgotten past, was responsible for this existence. These characters, 
then, come as unpredictable but not undeserved instruments of fate. 
Thus Tito appears to test and to form Romola’s character. Deronda’s 
hidden origin is the one best justified, since only by concealing his 
Jewish origin could he attain the culture of an English gentleman. At 
the same time he is the perfect prince, for whose appearance the heart 
of the author longs. 

The like combination of dreams and realism in the novel appears 
frequently in the literature of the nineteenth century, in Flaubert and 
Balzac for instance.’ George Eliot certainly, in the invention of her 
stories, seeks to attain a more beautiful life. But she tries to overcome 
a contemporary reality which was not completely satisfying not only 
by escaping into a world of dream relationships, as in Romola, or into 
the ideal land of her childhood and youth. She attempts to integrate 
the contemporary world with an intellectual order. Her comprehen- 
sion of everything intellectual is perhaps her most refreshing quality. 
In one place, in the case of Lydgate, she speaks of the passion of the 
intellect : 


In the story of this passion, too, the development varies, sometimes it is the 
glorious marriage, sometimes frustration and final parting.® 


And note how she lets us experience Lydgate’s ruin. The author 
pities, and she causes Dorothea to pity, Casaubon’s tragic insufficiency 
in his intellectual endeavor. Success or failure in the realm of the 
intellect has little significance for most women. But George Eliot’s 
own life was directed by intellectual experience, as “Deronda’s life 
could be determined by the intellectual destiny of the Jews.”® Lydgate, 
however, failed in life because he did not possess the worldly wisdom 
of knowing how to treat his wife (or how to choose her in the first 
place). His passion for medicine did not save him, since the wisdom 
of the world comes first. No woman would have written Don Quixote, 
the story of a man who, lacking in worldly wisdom, did not know 
women, and was yet a hero. 

George Eliot’s intellectual attitude affects her portrayal of charac- 
ter. Her style has to be unravelled by thought. Henry James, whom 
little has escaped, says, “Instead of feeling life itself, it is ‘views’ upon 


7 George Eliot’s characters are not determined by the influence of environ- 
ment as are those of other writers of the nineteenth century, but by habitual 
reactions, initiated by events but made a part of character through repetition; 
the characters are slowly but steadily developed under the compulsion of their 
own choice. Compare, for example, Romola, p. 204: “Tito was experiencing 
that inexorable law of human souls, that we prepare our souls for sudden 
deeds by the reiterated choice of good or evil which gradually determines 
character.” 

8 Middlemarch, p. 128. 

® Daniel Deronda, p. 419. 
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life that she tries to feel.”*® Her descriptions do not directly embrace 
things, but rather approach them from an angle, from an intellectual 
and moral point of view which is more important to the writer than 
is the artistic side. This will become clearer if we compare her char- 
acterization in Middlemarch with that of War and Peace. The novels 
permit comparison, since both comprehend a community with a 
political-social background and with characters who, while illustrating 
the community, are at the same time examples of the continuum of 
human life. Tolstoi approaches his characters from the exterior as a 
true artist; he sees them from without as a unit; he describes what 
happens to them, their movements here and there on the chessboard 
of life. He does not care whether they be men or women; they are 
plastic just as they might appear to any observer of either sex. It is 
quite different with George Eliot. She depicts the development from 
within with the subjectivity of a woman. Her figures, therefore, are 
not complete, not rounded out as are those of Tolstoi. With the excep- 
tion of the beloved heroine, the portrayal of self which repeatedly 
recurs, the characters are judged. They are depicted with fine jeal- 
ousy, with fine disfavor, with fine disdain, so that, though they are 
individually recognizable, they exist as images reflected from the mind 
of the author and not as the autonomous living beings of Tolstoi. This 
approach creates the impression of satire which many critics, like Sir 
Leslie Stephen," find in her novels. 

An example of her method of portrayal is seen in the introductory 
portrait of Dorothea; the novelist reflects Dorothea’s figure indirectly 
in various eyes, and re-reflects it by placing it among other figures so 
that she is seen from all sides, although the reader himself retains his 
own point of view and does not change his position.’* The author 
has but one fixed point of view, a fixed middle point. She provides an 
example rare in nineteenth-century literature of an attempt to see the 
world as a unified whole. Tolstoi’s world is left to itself to disinte- 
grate; his whole philosophy, exemplified by his military theory, is to 
let events follow their own course. Henry James says of George 
Eliot : “The mass is for each detail and each detail is for the mass.’ 
Leslie Stephen quotes her as saying: “There is scarcely a phrase, an 
incident, an allusion [in Romola] that did not gather its value to me 
from its supposed subservience to my main artistic purpose.’* She 
seeks with intense longing a world structure which with the aid of 
knowledge is perfectly organized and which is binding for the indi- 
vidual. Dorothea puts in the study of the classics 


... her usual eagerness for a binding theory which could bring her own life 
into strict connection with that amazing past, and give the remotest sources 
of knowledge some bearing on her actions.15 


10 “T)aniel Deronda,” in Partial Portraits, p. 84. 

11 Sir Leslie Stephen, George Eliot (London, 1903), p. 179. 
12 As, for instance, in the early novels of Aldous Huxley. 
18 James, “Daniel Deronda,” in Partial Portraits, p. 90. 
14 Leslie Stephen, op. cit., p. 130. 

18 Middlemarch, p. 74. 
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Dorothea is compared to Saint Theresa: 


.. . but after all, to common eyes their struggles seemed mere inconsistency 
and formlessness; for these later-born Theresas were helped by no coherent 
social faith and order which could perform the function of knowledge for the 
ardently willing soul.1® 


In the same sense Henry James says of George Eliot, 


If she had fallen upon an age of enthusiastic assent to old articles of faith, 
it seems to me possible that she would have had a more perfect, a more con- 
sistent and graceful development than she has actually had.17 


There is a coherently organized world created, even presupposed, 
in George Eliot’s novels. Her characters find themselves in a realm 
which is almost hermetically sealed, as Mr. Macey states in Silas 
Marner, 


He [Mr. Lammeter] came from a bit north’ard, so far as I could ever make 
out. But there’s nobody rightly knows about those parts. . . .18 


Of special interest in this connection is the way in which she gener- 
ally brings her novels to an end. Living in this ordered world is a 
test; the characters must not be found wanting. When they do fail, 
they are cast out, excluded from the sweet association of their daily 
intimates, and banished into the nether-world. This idea of exclusion 
from the closed community appears in most of George Eliot’s novels. 
Even the Poyser family (in Adam Bede), after the disgrace brought 
upon them by Hetty, look with desperation at the final punishment : 
the removal to another community. They would thereby be excluded 
from the light of the accustomed world of their village, sent some- 
where into the obscurity which surrounds this world. Psychologically, 
this inclusive quality of the environment arises from George Eliot’s 
longing for the perfect world of her youth, the image of which serves 
as an impulse for the creation. The impression of night, of submersion 
into the anonymity of a strange world, is, for example, clearly indi- 
cated as punishment for the villains: 


Jermyn ... was understood to have gone to reside at a great distance: some 
said ‘abroad,’ that large home of ruined reputations.?9 


In Middlemarch, Bulstrode is allowed to fall into darkness, but how 
tenaciously he longs for the light of the respect of his fellow citizens. 
The role of the organized world is especially clear in this novel. The 
world is neither idealized nor spitefully and pessimistically observed : 


16 Middlemarch, p. 1. 

17 James, “Daniel Deronda,” in Partial Portraits, p. 83. Yet he admits that 
she was in her later life “living, in the intelligence, a freer, larger life than 
probably had ever been the portion of any woman” (“The Life of George 
Eliot,” in Partial Portraits, p. 62). 

18 Silas Marner, p. 42. 

19 Felix Holt, p. 423. 
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it is no better and no worse than life in general. The characters pass 
through it as through life, but the world remains the same. A com- 
parison with the other types of the nineteenth-century novel will 
clarify this statement. In Stendhal’s books no world is left, for all 
interest, actually the whole environment, passes away with the hero. 
In La Chartreuse de Parme, for example, all the participants are 
brought to their death. The continued life of these people would be 
senseless, for outside of them exists no world in whose harmony they 
could be left to continue their lives. They themselves exist only 
through their acts and their emotions. One may think also of War 
and Peace. Here the people themselves are the world. They survive 
eternally. That which endures and passes, which renews itself and 
forms the eternal stream of life, is embodied in the characters them- 
selves. They pass before no tribunal. 

The comparison with these writers makes George Eliot’s moral 
manner of seeing especially clear. It is not impassioned observation 
as is Stendhal’s, and in the last analysis it is not artistic as is Tol- 
stoi’s. Tolstoi paints the world as a neutral structure which is delight- 
ful to look at ; in the Chartreuse also, the drama of the individual soul 
is offered for our pleasure. George Eliot’s stable world serves as an 
instrument by which the characters are judged. Her crowd scenes, 
for example, or the conversations, those supports to the structure of 
her novels, act as an incorruptible reality which takes the measure of 
each individual incident. Romantic and exaggerated characters may 
appear in the course of the stories, and events may take place that 
seem to the reader laughable or too personally colored by the author ; 
but all this is passed over and smoothed out again by the unending 
flow of ordinary human life. The conversation between Dorothea’s 
relatives after her marriage to Will exemplifies this course.*° The 
world returns to its stability after the passing of the individual, and 
the gap is closed. The individual is judged and is forgiven, but the 
world is again the same. It is a preéminently Christian point of view, 
suggesting Dante’s attitude as a judge toward his characters. 

The principal characters of George Eliot stand before the tribunal 
of this world, which receives its moral law from the fixity of its social 
forms. Maggie renounces Stephen (The Mill on the Floss) primarily 
because she sees Lucy and Philip with their accusation ever before 
her; but she also gives him up because her small circle is a cosmos 
from which escape is impossible. She could not begin a new life alone. 
She is bound to this world, and, in her impossible predicament, death 
is the only acceptable solution. But the world has more than one face. 
Romola flees her surroundings because the admixture of evil with 
good makes them insufferable for her. But she finally returns because 
she cannot exist anywhere else, and she must pass through all the 
trials. In Middlemarch, the exit of the principal characters after the 


20 Middlemarch, pp. 731 ff. 
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play is ended has its clearest significance. Dorothea and Lydgate leave 
their environment and go into the anonymity of London. They have 
both lost their hold and claim on their small world, but for different 
reasons: he, because he did not live up to the demands he made upon 
himself and thus did not fill out his place in this world; she, because 
finally this world is narrow, it is not the whole world, and great and 
deep sympathy may disregard the barriers of society. She is released 
into a freer realm and not into darkness. 

In Middlemarch, the world is composed simultaneously of the moral 
and the social order. The novels of George Eliot describe the history 
and social forms of the English middle class. This life existed in the 
country: in its simple bourgeois forms in the small towns; in a more 
highly developed social life on the country estates. Of the city, the 
modern de-individualizing great city, the author has nothing to say. 
The village with its manor and the small town are her cosmos; these 
are the moral nuclei of English life in the nineteenth century. Here 
lie the moral stability and the moral center of the nation. The intel- 
lectual center, i.e., the nucleus of the future, however, does not lie 
there. The author only takes excursions into it: Florence, the Jews, 
the labor question—excursions which were often held against her by 
her earlier critics because it seemed to them that she was digressing.** 
They are certainly digressions from the center of this middle-class 
society which, for the most part, also forms the center of George 
Eliot’s works, but they are not in violation of her own nature. Intel- 
lectual participation in all cultural things is characteristic of George 
Eliot. She attempts to acquire new provinces of knowledge by making 
them the subject of her novels. She constantly enlarges her world, 
and she imbues everything in that world with the ardent wish for 
unity which we still admire in her work. 


University of Wisconsin 


21 Cazamian (Legouis-Cazamian, Histoire de la littérature anglaise [Paris, 
1924]) calls Daniel Deronda artificial. Cf. also the nineteenth-century judg- 
ment of Saintsbury on Middlemarch as “on the whole, dead” (G. Saintsbury, 
Corrected Impressions [1895]), and Leslie Stephen’s “the rather painful im- 
pression which is made by Middlemarch” (op. cit., p. 183). 
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F. L. ZU STOLBERG: “DER FELSENSTROM” 
EINE INTERPRETIERUNG 


Von Harry Tucker, JR. 


Man hat behauptet, die lyrische Begabung des Grafen Friedrich 
Leopold zu Stolberg (1750-1819) sei von der Geniekraft des echten 
Sturm und Dranges sehr unterschieden.' Dies gilt in der Tat vom 
Dichter im allgemeinen, jedoch scheint mir diese Geniekraft im 
“Felsenstrom’”? sehr deutlich versinnbildlicht zu sein. Die folgenden 
Bemerkungen werden versuchen, das Gedicht vom geistesgeschicht- 
lichen Standpunkt aus zu betrachten und zu zeigen, da es ein Trager 
einer Grundidee des Sturm und Dranges sei, namlich der Freiheit 
des genialen Geistes. Als echter Vertreter des Gottinger Hainbundes 
schwarmte Stolberg fiir Freiheit und Vaterland, und Ermatinger hat 
dieses Moment im vorliegenden Gedicht richtig erfaBt, indem er auch 
auf dessen Vorbild hinweist: das im vorigen Jahre entstandene 
“Mahomets Gesang” von Goethe.* Aber man kann in Stolbergs Ge- 
dicht, das auf der Reise in die Schweiz niedergeschrieben wurde, noch 
eine andere Deutungsmoglichkeit erkennen: den Strom als Symbol 
der schaffenden Geniekraft im Sinne Hamanns. Obschon das Gedicht 
nur als auBerliches, nicht wahrhaft erlebtes Gefiihl des Dichters anzu- 
sehen ist, stellt es doch die fliichtige Einpragung des Zeitgeistes auf 
denselben dar, und daher verdient es nahere Betrachtung. 

Ohne Freiheit kann das Genie nicht schaffen—das ist das Grund- 
motiv des Gedichtes. Dar Strom selber ist Symbol des jungen, unge- 
stiimen, genialen Geistes, der seinen Lauf dahinbraust und keinen 
Widerstand duldet. Aber die Idee der Empérung im Gedicht wird 
nur nebenbei dargestellt; das Hauptthema ist die Mahnung des 
Dichters an den Strom, nicht in den See da unten, das Symbol der 
Passivitat, zu eilen, sondern oben am Berge zu bleiben, wo er frei 
und ungehemmt zwischen den Felsen dahinstiirmen kann. Formell 
zerfallt das Gedicht in zwei Teile: der erste, Str. 1-4, beschreibt das 
Wasser und spricht die Bewunderung des Dichters aus; der zweite, 
Str. 5-10, fiihrt die Idee des Sees ein und enthalt die Warnung. 

Der Dichter beginnt mit der Gleichstellung des wilden, ungestiimen 
Stromes mit einem Jiingling, dem symbolischen Vergleich mit dem 
jungen Genie (Z. 1). In dieser Apostrophe deutet er an, da so ein 
groBartiger Ausdruck der Gewalt und der Uneingeschranktheit nie- 


1 Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 5. Auflage (Leipzig, 
1934), Bd. II, S. 153. 

2Das Gedicht, das Juli 1775 datiert ist, steht in Sauer, “Der Gottinger 
Dichterbund,” 3. Teil. Deutsche National-Litteratur (Stuttgart, 1890 f.), Bd. 
L, 2. Abt., S. 75-76. Ich brauche die Fassung von 1779, deren Abweichungen 
ebenda angegeben sind. 7 me 

8E. Ermatinger, Die deutsche Lyrik (Leipzig und Berlin, 1921), 1. Teil, 
S. 51-52. 
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mals an Kraft und Jugend einbiiBen sollte: daher seine spatere 
Besorgnis (Z. 22). Indem er Z. 4-7 auf die Geburt des Stromes hin- 
weist, deutet er dessen geheimen Ursprung an und unterscheidet 
zwischen dem blofs Menschlichen einerseits und der géttlichen Quelle 
des genialen Geistes andrerseits—ein Unterschied, der fiir die Genie- 
zeit ganz bezeichnend ist. Die Begriffe der Starke und der Erhaben- 
heit dienen auch dazu, sowohl dem Genie als auch dem Gielibach 
bestimmte, fiir beide passende Eigenschaften beizulegen. Der Gedanke 
von “furchtbar,” Z. 10, wird in der nachsten Strophe fortgefiihrt, 
denn sie stellt die unbandige Kraft des dahinschieBenden Gewassers 
dar—die Geniekraft, die alle einschrankenden Gewohnheiten und 
Sitten niederstirzt (“Tanne,” “Felsen”). Die Vollstandigkeit der 
Tat wird verstarkt durch den in den Hindernissen innewohnenden 
Widerstand (“Wurzel,” “Felsen” ), und durch die klar beschreibende 
Wortwahl (“‘stirzest,” “walzest,” “spottend wie Kiesel,” usw.). In 
der vierten Strophe wird die Wirkung der Sonne auf den Strom 
geschildert; das Bild der strahlenden Sonne und des spriihenden 
Wassers deutet die herrliche GroBe der gedachten Genieidee an. Hier 
darf die Sonne etwa als tatige Kraft angenommen werden. 

Mit Z. 21 fangt der zweite Teil des Gedichtes an. Nun bemerkt 
das Auge des Dichters die gefahrliche Richtung des Stromes ; er sieht 
mit Angst, dali der Lauf zum See hinabfuhrt, daB also der Strom 
vielleicht doch nicht unsterblich sein mag. Wie dieser als individuelles 
Gewasser im einschlieBenden See verlorengehen wird, so wird auch 
das Genie zerst6rt werden, wenn es seiner Sendung vergift und sich 
zur Flachheit der gewohnlichen Gemeinschaft herabsenken 1aBt. Dort 
wird seine Individualitat zerstort werden, erstickt durch das Belang- 
lose und Kleinliche; daher wendet sich der Dichter Z. 27-30 an den 
Urkraftigen, sein Dasein vor diesem Schicksal zu bewahren. Er erin- 
nert den Strom daran, da seine urspriingliche und passendste Um- 
gebung dort oben sei, auf hGherem Niveau; hier glauben wir einen 
rousseauistischen Anklang zu horen. Eingedenk des endlichen Schick- 
sals des Stromes, mahnt Stolberg ihn, seinen stiirzenden Lauf zu 
hemmen und weist auf seine gottahnliche Starke und Freiheit hin. 

In den zwei Strophen, Z. 31-38, tritt dem geschilderten Inhalt 
gemaB eine etwas mildere, ruhigere Stimmung ein. Hier wird die 
Idee der Untatigkeit dargestellt (“ruhende Stille”), die sich mit dem 
Wesen des GieBbaches nicht vertragt. Der Mond und die Abendsonne 
deuten auf eine passive Tatlosigkeit hin, wie in Z. 36-37, im Ver- 
gleich mit der hellen, belebenden Sonne in Z. 18. Sogar die Sonne 
kann wie der Strom oder das Genie an Kraft einbiiBen und schwach 
werden. In der folgenden Strophe, Z. 35-38, erhebt sich das poetische 
Gefuhl zum Hohepunkt des ganzen Gedichtes, denn sie beschreibt 
das Resultat des Hinabsinkens ins erstickende MittelmaBige, in die 
durchschnittliche, alltagliche Sphare, in die Sklaverei. Der Strom 
wird seine ruhmreiche Individualitat als brausendes GieBwasser ver- 
lieren, er wird ein ununterscheidbarer, unzertrennbarer Teil des ru- 
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higen Sees werden, welcher die Antithese ist von allem, was das wahre 
Wesen des Stromes ausmacht. So auch mit dem Genie: sein Abstieg 
in die gewohnliche, werktagliche Welt des Marktplatzes, wo jeder- 
mann gleich und niemand aufergewohnlich ist, bedeutet das gewisse 
Absterben seines individuellen Geistes, welcher dann im Strudel des 
Alltaglichen unerkennbar wird. Dies war den Stiirmern und Drang- 
ern ein fiirchterlicher Gedanke. Aber noch geht der Strom, wohin er 
will (Z. 39-40); d.h., das Genie folgt noch seinen eigenen Natur- 
trieben und Gefihlen. In Z. 42 wird die knechtische Eigenschaft des 
Sees augenfallig dargestellt. Dieselbe Zeile enthalt die Warnung, dali 
der See den Tod des genialen Geistes bedeute, und durch die Wieder- 
holung der sechsten Strophe mahnt der Dichter den Strom, seinen 
hohen Geist zu bewahren und ihm soviel wie méglich treu zu bleiben. 


Ohio State University 








NEUORIENTIERUNG IM ACHTZEHNTEN 
JAHRHUNDERT: EIN VORTRAG 


Von DetLev W. SCHUMANN 


Ein griindlicher literaturgeschichtlicher Forscher wird sich einmal 
die Frage vorlegen miissen: wie entsteht eigentlich der Kanon der 
als wichtig, bedeutend oder historisch charakteristich anerkannten 
Schriftsteller und Schriftwerke, den wir gewohnheitsmaBig als ob- 
jektive Gegebenheit hinzunehmen geneigt sind? Denn im allgemeinen 
herrscht ja in den Darstellungen trotz aller Verschiedenheit des 
Gesichtspunkts eine betrachtliche Ubereinstimmung in Auswahl und 
Bewertung. Und wer wollte bestreiten, dal} diesem Consensus eine 
gewisse Autoritat zuerkannt werden mul}? 

Aber doch nur eine relative. Ob nicht manches Urteil anders lauten 
wurde, wenn auf irgendeine Weise alle Literaturgeschichten ver- 
schwanden, alle Erinnerung an ihren Inhalt ausgel6scht ware und 
die Forschung rein auf Grund des Quellenmaterials wieder ganz von 
vorn anfangen mufte? 

Das ist ein Spiel der Phantasie. Aber nun sehen wir ja tatsachlich, 
dai in der Literaturgeschichtsschreibung von Zeit zu Zeit evolutionar 
oder revolutionar Neubewertungen auftreten. Welche Rolle spielt 
z.B. Holderlin in den alteren Darstellungen, welche jetzt? Auch 
Hamann erscheint erst seit Ungers Buch in seiner vollen Bedeutung 
—trotz dem, was Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit uber ihn zu 
sagen hat. So verschiedenartige PersOnlichkeiten wie Biichner und 
Stifter werden heute anders beachtet als vordem; der eine, weil er 
dem modernen Temperament nahe steht, der andere, weil er eine 
verlorene Gehaltenheit darstellt, nach der wir uns zuriicksehnen. 
Auch an die wesentlichen Verschiebungen des Blickpunktes innerhalb 
der Romantikforschung ware zu erinnern. Das auffallendste Beispiel 
aber bietet sich uns zweifellos dar im Barock. Wieviel positiver wird 
es jetzt gesehen als im 19. Jahrhundert! Und gerade hier ist der 
tiefere Grund fiir die Neubewertung besonders klar zu erfassen: Wir 
Heutigen konnen das Lebensgefuhl des Barocks, das Pathos seines 
tragischen Pessimismus anders nacherleben, als es dem fortschritts- 
freudigen 19. Jahrhundert moglich war. Und mit der neuen Bewer- 
tung tauchen auch ganz neue Namen aus der Vergessenheit empor. 
Man vergleiche nur die Dichter, die in der Barockreihe der Re- 
clamschen Deutschen Literatur erscheinen, mit denen in der alten 
Kiirschnerschen Deutschen National-Litteratur. Der alte Kanon gilt 
nicht mehr. 

So verschiebt sich doch das Bild der Vergangenheit von Jahrzehnt 
zu Jahrzehnt ; immer wieder wird die Zeit reif fur Neusicht, Neube- 
wertung, Neuauswahl. 
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“Nun wurde die Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts im neun- 
zehnten geschrieben. Ein wesentlicher Faktor fiir die Urteilsbildung 
waren sicherlich die AuBerungen der Weimarer Klassiker selbst iiber 
ihre Zeitgenossen. Hier nun, so will es mir schon lange scheinen, 
haben die Xenien, zusammen mit verwandten Bewertungen aus dem 
Jahrzehnt der Goethe-Schillerschen Zusammenarbeit, einen ver- 
engenden Einflu®B ausgeubt. Diese Kampfepigramme stammen ja aus 
einer Zeit, in der Goethe am einseitigsten auf klassische Grundsatze 
festgelegt war und in der diese Grundsatze bei ihm eine spréde Hal- 
tung gegeniiber dem Mystischen, dem Irrationalen christlichen Ge- 
prages zur Folge hatten, wahrend Schiller solchen Dingen tberhaupt 
wesentlich verstandnislos, ja ablehnend gegeniiberstand. Es ist merk- 
wurdig, wie nahe Schiller mit seinem Begriff der “schénen Seele” 
dem Heiligen im christlichen Sinne kommt—und wie er dann doch 
mit dem Hochmut der Transzendentalphilosophie daran voriibergeht : 
vor lauter Ethik kann das Religidse nicht aufkommen. Von Schiller 
aber stammt in dieser Zeit vielfach die Strenge und AusschlieBlich- 
keit, ja Intoleranz des Urteils. Es ist bezeichnend, daf& Goethe nach 
Schillers Tod eine viel offenere Haltung z.B. gegeniiber den Bestre- 
bungen der Romantik gewinnt. 

Solche Einschatzung des Einflusses der Xenien bestatigt Ernst 
Troeltsch, wenn er sagt: 


Die gangbare Literaturgeschichte steht heute noch unter dem EinfluB des 
Urteils der Xenien, wenigstens in bezug auf die von Goethe und Schiller 
abgestoBenen Vertreter der genialen Religiositat und Christlichkeit. ? 
Goethe befand sich nun aber in den Jahren jener Urteile in der grdBten 
Ferne von der christlichen Idee, Schiller ist ihr innerlich immer fremd 
gewesen. . . . Die in der Aufklarung und in der Genieperiode enthaliene 
Christlichkeit ist starker und wirksamer gewesen, als es die gewohnliche 
Meinung sich gegenwartig halt. Auch Goethes spatere Stellung zum Christ- 
entum ist nur zu verstehen, wenn man den starken und dauernden Anteil 
christlicher Gedanken an der Epoche im Auge behalt. Die AuBerungen der 
Xenien sind daher durchaus nicht maBgebend, sondern vor allem Zeugnisse 
momentaner Stimmung und besonders Verstimmung. . . . (Gesammelte 
Schriften, IV [1925], 811). 


Die erste umfassende und geistesgeschichtlich griindlich unterbaute 
Darstellung der deutschen Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts stammt 
von Gervinus, dessen Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur 
der Deutschen von 1835 ab erschien, also inmitten der vom Jungen 
Deutschland beherrschten Periode. Er, Hettner und Scherer haben 
wohl vor allen anderen unser Bild vom vorausgehenden Jahrhundert 
bestimmt. Alle drei aber waren ausgesprochen sakular eingestellt und 
hatten von diesem Standpunkt aus viel leichteren Zugang zum helle- 
nisierenden sakularen Idealismus von Weimar als zum christlichen 
Irrationalismus so vieler Xenienopfer. Und so ist eine Tradition, eine 
Konvention, ein Kanon mit starkem Beharrungsbestreben entstanden. 
Beharrungsbestreben ist ja ein Erbibel aller Geschichtsschreibung. 
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Wollte man es unfreundlich ausdriicken, so kénnte man sagen: die 
Literarhistoriker schreiben von einander ab. Wer von uns konnte 
ehrlicherweise bestreiten, dali es so ist, wer behaupten, daf} es sich 
uberhaupt vermeiden laBt ? Denn Wissenschaft ist eben ein kollektives 
Unternehmen. 


Es mochte scheinen, da die Zeit gekommen ist, im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert manches neu zu sehen. Wir sprechen von der Aufklarung, vom 
revolutionaren Umschwung im Sturm und Drang, von dessen Kla- 
rung zur Klassik. Wir erwahnen gelegentlich auch den Pietismus. 
Aber sind wir uns wirklich recht klar uber die ganze umfassende 
Bedeutung dieser religidsen Bewegung, die neben der Aufklarung 
her lauft, der Aufklarung widersteht, aber sich oft auch in gemabig- 
ter Form mit gemaBigten Formen der Aufklarung in demselben 
Individuum verbindet ? 

Wie stark ist das pietistische Element im Personlichkeitsaufbau 
oder zumindest in der Jugendentwicklung so vieler deutscher Dichter 
von Klopstock bis Novalis! Es ist bekannt, wie Goethe nach den 
Leipziger Studentenjahren unter seinen Einflu&B kam, wie sehr die 
Auflockerung durch den Pietismus den vollen Ausbruch des neuen 
Lebensgefiihls in StraBburg vorbereitete. GewiB, aus Strafburg 
schreibt Goethe dann an Susanna von Klettenberg, er habe wenig 
Umgang “mit denen frommen Leuten hier,” denn sie seien “so von 
Herzen langweilig” und “lauter Leute vom maBigem Verstande, die 
mit der ersten Religionsempfindung auch den ersten verniinftigen 
Gedanken dachten.” Auch seien sie dabei so “hallisch” und seinem 
Grafen so feind. Hier aber haben wir einen sehr wichtigen Punkt. 
“Sein” Graf ist natiirlich Zinzendorf—und in der Tat war es in der 
gelosteren herrnhutischen viel mehr als in der puritanisch-halleschen 
Form, daf der Pietismus auf das Lebensgefitthl des 18. Jahrhunderts 
uberhaupt so vertiefend und erhdhend einwirkte. 

Zinzendorf war in demselben Jahr (1700) wie Gottsched geboren 
und starb 1760, sechs Jahre vor diesem. Wie selten wird sein Name 
genannt, wenn wir von der Geistesgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts 
sprechen! Und doch sagt Herder von ihm in der Adrastea: 


Nikolaus Ludwig, Graf und Herr von Zinzendorf ... ging ... als ein 
Eroberer aus der Welt, desgleichen es wenige, und im verflossenen Jahr- 
hundert keinen wie ihn gegeben. Er konnte rithmen, daB er “in Herrnhut 
und Herrnhag, Herrndiek und Pilgerruh, Ebersdorf, Jena, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, London, Oxford, Berlin, in Gronland, St. Cruz, St. Thomas, St. 
Jean, Barbesieu, Palastina, Surinam, Savannah, in Georgien, Carolina, Penn- 
sylvanien, Guinea, unter Ungern, Wilden und Hottentotten, desgleichen in 
Lett-, Liv-, Estland, Litauen, RuBland, am WeiBen Meer, in Lappland, Nor- 
wegen, in der Schweiz, auf der Insel Man, in Athiopien, Persien, bei den 
Boten der Heiden zu Land und See” Gemeinen oder Anhanger habe (Sammt- 
liche Werke, ed. Supphan, XXIV, 32). 
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Gar zu leicht sind wir geneigt, beim Pietismus an eine ausschliel- 
lich burgerliche oder gar kleinbirgerliche Bewegung zu denken. Das 
ist nun aber nur sehr bedingt gerechtfertigt. Nicht nur ist Graf Zin- 
zendorf einer seiner Fiihrer, und auferhalb des rein religidsen Be- 
zirks sicherlich sein geistesgeschichtlich wirksamster Vertreter, viel- 
mehr errang der Pietismus damals im Landadel und an den kleinen 
Hofen haufig eine starke Vormachtstellung. Es gibt ein interessantes 
Dokument, die Supplik einer Grafin Castell-Remlingen an den Konig 
von Danemark. In dessen deutschen Landen, in Holstein, lebte der 
Grafin Tochter, die an einen Grafen Christian Ginther Stolberg ver- 
heiratet war, und die Stolbergs gehérten zu den “pietistischen Gra- 
fenhausern.” Die Kinder dieses Ehepaares waren iibrigens Christian 
und Friedrich Leopold Stolberg, die Dichter des Géttinger Bundes 
und Jugendfreunde Goethes. In diesem Schreiben nun sehen wir den 
Bruch zwischen dem héfischen Adel alten Stils—die Griafin Castell- 
Remlingen lebte als Gattin eines kursachsisch-polnischen Generals in 
der moralisch robusten Atmosphare Augusts des Starken und seines 
Nachfolgers—und dem neuen, “erweckten” Geist. Da klagt sie nun 
ihre Tochter an: 


. nachdeme sie . . . durch einen gewissen Zufall Pietistin weworden, so 
haben alle vorige Sentiments bey ihr allgemahlig aufgehOdrt, und sie ist von 
einer extremité plotzlich in die andere verfallen, so da8 sie niemand mehr als 
Beth-Briider und Beth-Schwestern frequentiren wollen, und ich wenig 
Vergniigen weiter von ihr gehabt. . . . Was mich hierbey am meisten ver- 
drieBet, ist, daB ich sehen muB wie das meinige, so ich mir selber abbreche, 
um es meinen Kindern zu geben, mit lauter schlechten Kopfhangern und 
andern dergleichen Gesindel verzehret wird, indeme meine Tochter sich 
fast fiir niemand schen lasset als fiir ihren Catecheten und denen tbrigen 
Heiligen dorthiger Gegend, ihr Mann auch, statt sie hiervon abzuhalten, eben 
dieselbe Sentiments heget. 


Unter Verletzung eines gegebenen Versprechens habe die Grafin 

Stolberg auch ihre jiingeren Schwestern zum Pietismus bekehrt ; eine 
£ jun; 

fiinfzehnjahrige habe dabei vor lauter Gottseligkeit das Lesen verlernt. 


Von ihrer Religion wusten sie weiter nicht viel mehr, als da8 Tantzen, 
Spielen und in Spectacles zu gehen, die abscheuligsten Siinden waren. 
Ubrigens waren sie beyde bey ihrer ebauchirten Pietisterey Haupt Sauen 
geworden, welches so weit ging, daB ich mich entsetzen muB, es niederzu- 
schreiben. . . . Welches alles dann mich notwendig so sehr irritiren miissen, 
daB ich weiter keine communication mit dem Graf und Grafin von Stolberg 
haben wollen, sondern mich contentiret, ihnen alles gute anzuwiinschen 
(Louis Bobé, Efterladte Papirer fra den Reventlowske Familiekreds, V [1902], 
241 f.). 


In diesem Bericht ist natirlich vieles infolge von Abneigung tber- 
trieben und verzerrt, aber eins geht aus ihm klar hervor: das Zer- 
bréckeln der Standesschranken unter dem EinfluB des Pietismus. Wo 
die Gleichheit siindenbewuBter und erlosungsbedirftiger Menschen 
vor Gott zum grundlegenden Erlebnis geworden war, da konnten eben 
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auch die irdischen Kastengrenzen der héfischen Kultur nicht mehr 
als gottgegebene Selbstverstandlichkeit hingenommen werden. 

Nun hatte der Pietismus gerade in Danemark unter Christian VI. 
Eingang gefunden, zuerst in hallescher, dann in herrnhutischer Ob- 
servanz. Sein Sohn, Friedrich V., war zwar nicht selbst Pietist, aber 
im Jahre 1751 berief er als leitenden Minister den deutschen Edel- 
mann Hartwig Ernst Bernstorff. Dieser neigte kulturell zunachst 
nach Frankreich—als danischer Gesandter in Paris hatte er die per- 
sonliche Freundschaft Montesquieus gewonnen—aber die eigentliche 
Vertiefung und Festigung seiner moralischen Personlichkeit hatte er 
unter pietistischem Einflu8 erfahren. Es war allerdings ein freier, 
humanistischer Pietismus, der ihn beseelte. Auf dieser gefiihlsbe- 
tonten Religiositat beruhte nun sein Interesse fiir Klopstock, und er 
bewog den Konig, den Dichter des Messias nach Kopenhagen zu 
berufen. 

Es ist ein Gemeinplatz, da Klopstocks historische Bedeutung 
durch zweierlei gekennzeichnet wird: erstens durch die Erlebnis- 
tiefe und -echtheit seiner Dichtung, deren religidse Inbrunst natiirlich 
pietistischen Ursprungs war, zweitens durch die erhdhte soziale 
Stellung, die er als erster deutscher Dichter gewann. “Es soll der 
Sanger mit dem Konig gehen”—in den Beziehungen zwischen Klop- 
stock und Friedrich V. wurde das Wort wirklich erfiillt. Diese 
Stellung aber ist nur zu verstehen durch die pietistische Auflocke- 
rung der strengen Standesunterschiede, die wir besprochen haben. 
Beziiglich der Freundschaft zwischen dem Messiasdichter und Bern- 
storff sagte Leopold Magon, der im ersten Bande seines grofien 
Werkes Ein Jahrhundert geistiger und literarischer Besiehungen 
swischen Deutschland und Skandinavien (1926) diese Zusammen- 
hange zuerst klar herausgearbeitet hat (S. 82): “Es ist ein Ver- 
haltnis, wie es in dieser Zeit zwischen dem Angehorigen eines urade- 
ligen Geschlechts und dem birgerlichen . . . Dichter wohl nur auf 
dem Boden innerster religidser Ubereinstimmung wachsen konnte.” 
In der Widmung von Klopstocks Oden an den danischen Minister 
spricht sich solche menschliche Unmittelbarkeit mit verbliffender 
Deutlichkeit aus. Kein Titel, nichts von dem wblichen devoten 
Schwulst, sondern ganz einfach: “An Bernstorff.” 

Dies Element gesellschaftlicher Umgestaltung bleibt nun aber 
keineswegs auf das Verhaltnis zwischen einzelnen Gesinnungsver- 
wandten verschiedener standesmaBiger Herkunft beschrankt; viel- 
mehr wird unter pietistischen Einflu8 das soziale Gewissen der Her- 
renschicht auch gegeniiber der Masse des Volkes vielfach geschiarit. 
Hier nun wirken Pietismus und Aufklarung oft in gleicher Richtung, 
so das es manchmal schwer sein mag, den Anteil beider Bewegungen 
gegenseitig abzugrenzen. Aber jedenfalls innerhalb des danisch-hol- 
steinischen Raums wird die soziale Bedeutung des Pietismus recht 
klar. So spielte z.B. der obengenannte Graf Christian Giinther Stol- 
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berg eine fiihrende Rolle bei der Bauernbefreiung in Holstein, indem 
er aus Gewissensdrang seine Leibeigenen emanzipierte. Als Hof- 
marschall der danischen Ko6nigin-Mutter vermochte er diese spater, 
auf ihren Giitern ein Gleiches zu tun. Nacheinander heirateten zwei 
seiner Téchter—die jiingere war Gustchen Stolberg, Goethes nie- 
gesehene Freundin—Andreas Peter Bernstorff, den Neffen von Hart- 
wig Ernst, eine durchaus pietistisch bestimmte Personlichkeit. Nach 
den tiberhasteten Reformen des aufklarerischen Diktators Struensee, 
nach einer orthodox-lutherischen Reaktion unter Guldberg, kam es 
nun in den achtziger und neunziger Jahren des Jahrhunderts unter 
der Leitung des jiingeren Bernstorff zu einer eingreifenden sozialen 
Erneuerung. Seine bedeutendsten Mitarbeiter waren dabei die grif- 
lichen Briider Christian Ditley und Ludwig Reventlow, von denen 
besonders jener letzten Endes ganz im deutschen Pietismus wur- 
zelte. Abschaffung der Leibeigenschaft und Bodenreform wurden 
betrieben, Dorfschulen und mannigfache Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen ge- 
griindet. Ein ganz neuer Bauernstand wurde geschaffen—der gesunde, 
freie, stolze Bauernstand, den wir heute in jenen nérdlichen Gegen- 
den vor Augen haben. Und als erster europaischer Staat schaffte 
Danemark im Jahre 1792 den afrikanischen Sklavenhandel in den 
Kolonien ab. 

Wie steht es nun aber mit der dichterischen Leistung des Pietis- 
mus, und zwar des Pietismus im engeren und eigentlichen Sinn? In 
seiner religidsen Lyrik findet sich gewiB viel SiBlichkeit und arge 
Geschmacklosigkeit, gerade auch bei Zinzendorf selbst. Aber doch 
nicht nur das. 


Liebe! hast du uns geboten, 
DaB man Liebe tiben soll: 

O so mache doch die toten, 
Tragen Geister lebensvoll! 
Ziinde an die Liebesflammen, 
DaB ein jeder sehen kann: 

Wir, als die von einem Stamme, 
Stehen auch fiir einen Mann. 


LaB uns so vereinigt werden, 
Wie du mit dem Vater bist, 

Bis schon hier auf dieser Erden 
Kein getrenntes Glied mehr ist; 
Und allein von deinem Brennen 
Nehme unser Licht den Schein; 
Also wird die Welt erkennen, 
DaB wir deine Jinger sei’n! 


In solchen Worten des Dichter-Grafen ist unendlich viel mehr Inten- 
sitat als in allen anakreontischen Tandeleien der Zeit—und nach dem 
jungen Goethe ist es ja “ein volles, ganz von einer Empfindung volles 
Herz,” das den Dichter macht. Trotzdem findet man in der Kiirsch- 
nerschen Deutschen National-Litteratur Johann Peter Uz mit etwa 
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hundert Seiten vertreten, Zinzendorf wberhaupt nicht. Herder aber, 
der gewif nicht fiir das Schwachliche und SiiBliche war, fahrt in 
seinem schon erwahnten Aufsatz in der Adrastea nach einigen kri- 
tischen Bemerkungen uber die schwacheren Produkte der pietistischen 
Hymnologie fort : 


Wer mag indessen auch den hingeworfensten Liedern des Grafen eine 
Biegsamkeit der Sprache, einen Reichtum an kihnen Wendungen und 
Herzensausdriicken absprechen, der oft tiberrascht, oft betaubet? Und in 
den erlesneren Gesangen . . . hier welche stille Ruhe, dort welche zarte 
Innigkeit und Demut! 


Dichterisch tiefer und gréBer als Zinzendorf ist der niederrhei- 
nische Mystiker und Pietist Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769). Er ist 
kaum bekannt ; in dem Literaturgeschichten wird er, wenn tberhaupt, 
nur kurz erwahnt. Dabei ist er geistesgeschichtlich eine uberaus 
fesselnde Persénlichkeit ; denn von ihm gehen, vor allem durch seinen 
aus Lothringen stammenden, spater in Holland lebenden Geistesver- 
wandten Pierre Poiret, Beziehungen zu Madame Guyon und Fénelon 
und damit zu dem gesamten romanischen Quietismus. Tersteegen, 
Angehoériger der _ reformiert-kalvinistischen Kirchengemeinschaft, 
steht innerlich mehr in der katholischen als der protestantischen Tra- 
dition, wobei hinzuzufiigen ist, da auch bei Zinzendorf die Bezie- 
hungen zum Katholizismus nicht fehlen. Tersteegen nun erscheint 
als eine der intensivst dichterischen Gestalten, die Deutschland 
zwischen Paul Gerhardt, Fleming und Gryphius im vorausgehenden, 
Klopstock im folgenden Zeitalter hervorgebracht hat, an Innigkeit 
und Echtheit nur einem einzigen Mitgeborenen zu vergleichen, dem 
tragischen Weltkind Johann Christian Giinther. Wo findet man sonst 
in jener Zeit der steifen Lehrhaftigkeit und des verspielten Witzes 
solche Tiefe des Gefitthls und solche ungezwungene Ejinheit zwischen 
Gehalt und Form wie z.B. in seinem Lied “Andacht bei nachtlichem 
Wachen”? Erinnert in der zarten Innerlichkeit des pietistischen 
Tersteegen nicht irgendetwas an die christkatholische Lyrik Ruth 
Schaumanns in unseren eigenen Tagen ? 


Wenden wir uns jetzt drei Persénlichkeiten zu, die nicht zum 
Pietismus gehéren, die aber stark unter seinem Einflu8 stehen und 
ohne ihn, so wie sie sind, nicht denkbar waren. Alle drei bezeichnen 
eine Erweiterung, Humanisierung und kulturelle Liberalisierung der 
pietistischen Erbschaft im Zeitalter des Deutschen Idealismus. Alle 
drei wirkten vielfach und stark auf ihre Mitwelt; aber heute werden 
sie eigentlich nur doch in Verbindung mit ihren positiven oder nega- 
tiven Beziehungen zu Goethe genannt, und allzusehr sind ihre Namen 
Schall und Rauch. 

Es handelt sich zunachst um Lavater. Der hohe, schlanke Mann 
mit den scharfen Ziigen, die von inneren Kampfen zeugen, den klaren, 
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strahlenden Augen—so schildert ihn Henrich Steffens—ist eine um- 
kampfte Gestalt. Herder huldigt in seinen frithen Briefen an ihn 
seinem bescheidenen, liebreichen, seinem “apostolischen” Charakter, 
seinem moralischen, tatigen und fein organisierten Sinn, seiner 
“strahlenheitren, tatlautren, wiirksamen Religionsseele,” und spater 
in den Jdeen bezeichnet er ihn als einen Genius unter den Menschen. 
Vo dagegen verabscheut ihn als ehrlosen Heuchler und kann nicht 
an ihn denken, ohne auszuspeien. 

Wechselvoll ist die Geschichte seiner Beziehungen zu Goethe. Im 
Jahre 1774 besucht er den Dichter des Gétz in Frankfurt. “Zu Goethe. 
Allein in seinem Zimmer. . . . Zu Nacht. ‘Bist’s?’ ‘Bin ich’s.’ Unaus- 
sprechlich siiBer, unbeschreiblicher Antritt des Schauens.” Spiiren 
wir nicht in diesen Worten aus Lavaters Tagebuch die ganze Un- 
mittelbarkeit des Sturms und Drangs, Fille neuen Lebensgefiihls, 
Ausbruch einer eng verbundenen jugendlichen Gemeinschaft aus 
lastenden Fesseln erstarrter Formen? Es folgt die gemeinsame Lahn- 
und Rheinreise mit Goethes genialischer Improvisation der Ballade 
“Hoch auf dem alten Turme steht . . .” und dem berithmten Diner 
zu Koblenz. In den Jahren 1775 und wieder 1779 ist Goethe dann in 
Zurich. Vom zweiten Besuch schreibt er (an Charlotte von Stein, 
Ende November 1779) : 


Die Bekanntschaft von Lavatern ist fiir den Herzog und mich, was ich 
gehofft habe, Siegel und oberste Spitze der ganzen Reise, und eine Weide 
an Himmelsbrot, wovon man lange gute Folgen spiiren wird. Die Trefflich- 
keit dieses Menschen spricht kein Mund aus; wenn durch Abwesenheit sich 
die Idee von ihm verschwacht hat, wird man aufs neue von seinem Wesen 
uberrascht. Er ist der beste, groBte, weiseste, innigste aller sterblichen und 
unsterblichen Menschen, die ich kenne. 


Wir sind in und mit Lavatern gliicklich, es ist uns allen eine Kur, um 
einen Menschen zu sein, der in der Hauslichkeit der Liebe lebt und strebt, 
der an dem, was er wurkt, GenuB im Wiirken hat und seine Freunde mit 
unglaublicher Aufmerksamkeit tragt, nahrt, leitet und erfreut. 


Und dann kommt die Abkihlung, als Lavater mehr und mehr den 
positiven Christusglauben betont und Goethe sich demgegenuber 
scharf als “dezidierter Nicht-Christ” bekennt. “Er hat bei mir ge- 
wohnt. Kein herzlich, vertraulich Wort ist unter uns gewechselt 
worden, und ich bin HaB und Liebe auf ewig los.” So schreibt Goethe 
kurz vor Antritt seiner italienischen Reise iber Lavaters Besuch in 
Weimar. Doch er irrt sich: die Liebe allerdings ist er los, aber an 
ihre Stelle tritt nun wachsend ein bitterer Ha, der ihm schlieBlich 
das Schimpfwort “Geziicht” eingibt. In den Venetianischen E pi- 
grammen, in den Xenien, im “Walpurgisnachtstraum” wird Lavater 
tbel mitgenommen, und erst im Alter, in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
kommt es zu abwagender Beurteilung, gegeniiber Lavater wie gegen- 
uber Goethes anderen entfremdeten Jugendgenossen. 

Lavater war weder Philosoph noch theologischer Systematiker. 
Seine Predigten zeigen nicht die geformte und glanzende Redekunst 
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eines Chrysostomos, eines Bossuet. Aber er war ein tief ergriffener 
Mensch, und er predigte warm und eindringlich, von Herz zu Herz. 
Steffens hat den Eindruck einer Gastpredigt in Kopenhagen fest- 
gehalten : 


Es war . . . héchst merkwiirdig, wie diese Rede mich gewann und ergriff. 
Es sprach sich nicht allein die Zuversicht des Glaubens, sondern auch eine 
tiefe, gewaltig ergreifende, herzliche Innigkeit in seiner Rede aus. Es war 
mir, als horte ich zum erstenmal eine Stimme, nach der ich mich lange 
gesehnt hatte. . . . Er schilderte mit jener ergreifenden Wahrheit, die nur 
da sich zu gestalten vermag, wo man ein innerlich selbst Erlebtes ausspricht, 
jene auBeren und inneren Kampfe, in welchen der Sieg nur durch das Gebet 
zu erringen sei. Die Sprache, die mir anfangs [wegen des schweizerischen 
Dialekts] so zuriickstoBend erschien, klang mir zuletzt immer schoner, heller, 
ja anmutiger; sie schien mir mit dem belebenden Inhalte so innig verwoben, 
als ware irgendeine andere unmoglich. . . . Ein Stachel war in meine Seele 
geworfen, der niemals ganz abgestumpft wurde. 


Auf Lavater selbst paBt der Ausdruck, den er so oft und gern 
verwendet: Genie des Herzens. Sein Herz jedoch ist nicht das tita- 
nisch aufbegehrende “heilig gliihend Herz” von Goethes Prometheus, 
es ist ganz Wohlwollen, Hingabe, Einfiihlung. 

So ist auch Lavaters Religiositat eine ins Geniale gesteigerte Sen- 
timentalitat. Was ihn ergreift und nicht ruhen laBt, ist mehr das 
fascinosum als das tremendum des Gottlichen. Janentzky betont den 
optimistisch-menschenglaubigen Pelagianismus Lavaters gegeniber 
dem kompromiflosen Dualismus Hamanns. Dafi der Mensch Gottes 
Ebenbild sei, spielt eine viel groBere Rolle als die Erbsiinde. Nicht 
Siinde und Bue, sondern die Gotteskindschaft steht im Mittelpunkt. 
Nun war allerdings schon bei Zinzendorf eine freudige Gnadenge- 
wibheit an die Stelle des grimmen Buikampfes halleschen Geprages 
getreten. Lavaters von Leibniz beeinfluBter religidser Optimismus, 
seine Erweichung der pietistischen Strenge, geht darin iiber Zinzen- 
dorfs Position hinaus, das Gnade fiir ihn nicht so sehr ein besonderer, 
individueller Akt Gottes ist; vielmehr alles Sein ist géttlich, es be- 
stehen nur Gradunterschiede, und fir Verdammung ist in seinem 
BewuBtsein kein Platz. “Gott ist nur Gott durch Lieb’ und Schép- 
fungswonne,” heif&t es in seiner Dichtung Das menschliche Hers. 
Man beachte das “nur”: es fehlt der richtende Gott. Auch den 
Menschen, so versichert er in der Widmung dieses Werkes, will er 
ausschlieBlich von der guten Seite sehen: das Bése wiirde nur der 
Bose zergliedern wollen. “Gliick und Ehre” ist es, Mensch zu sein. 
Gewib, die Menschheit hat sich von ihrem géttlichen Sinn und Ur- 
sprung entfernt, aber: 


In jeder Menschenphysiognomie, so verdorben sie sein mag, ist noch Mensch- 
heit, das ist: Ebenbild der Gottheit! Ich habe die verruchtesten Menschen 
gesehen, gesehen in den verruchtesten Augenblicken ihres Lebens, und all 
ihre Bosheit und Gotteslasterung und Drangen der Unschuld konnte nicht 
vertilgen das Licht Gottes in ihrem Angesichte, das ist: den Geist der 
Menschheit, die unausléschbaren Ziige innerer ewiger Perfektibilitat. 
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Denn kein Mensch ist ganz ohne Ahnlichkeit mit Gottes eingebo- 
renem Sohn: Christus ist der menschlichste Mensch. 

Lavaters religidse Anfange sind von der gemafigt aufklarerischen 
Richtung Johann Joachim Spaldings beeinfluBt. In den friihen acht- 
ziger Jahren—es ist die Zeit des Bruches mit Goethe—ist seine 
Haltung am orthodoxesten; spater gewinnt er, der Gefiihlsmensch, 
durch seinen Freund Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi einen gewissen An- 
schlu8 an die zeitgendssische Philosophie. Von etwa 1786 an wird 
sein Ton undogmatischer ; sein natiirliches Bestreben, Gegensatze zu 
uberbriicken (doch stets unter charaktervollem Festhalten am We- 
sentlichen), tritt immer starker hervor. Christus lieben, ihn seinen 
Herrn nennen, seiner Lehre folgen, das allein macht den Christen, 
“er heiBe Jesuit oder Akatholikus, Vernunftheld oder Schwarmer.” 
Und: 


O, ich kenne viel zu viele edle, ja mehr als edle, wahrheitliebende, tugend- 
hafte, ja auch ernsthaft religidse Menschen, die nicht oder noch nicht an 
den glauben ko6nnen, der mir, in den heiligsten Momenten meines Lebens, 
als der Glaubwiirdigste, ja der allein Glaubwiirdige einleuchtct. Diesen 
mocht’ ich nur mit der kindlichsten Ruh’ und Ejinfalt ins Ohr sagen: 
“Handelt nur der euch gegebnen Erkenntnis und Uberzeugung gema8! Seid 
nur treu eurer Empfindung! .. .” 

Die Wahrheit Gottes ist dem Forscher zu ergriinden. 

Wer Wahrheit redlich sucht, wird reine Wahrheit finden! 


In der Zeit des Ansturms der Franzdsischen Revolution gegen das 
Christentum erreicht dies Streben nach religidser Sammlung seinen 
Hohepunkt. In einem Brief Lavaters an den Kantianer Reinhold, 
Wielands Schwiegersohn, heibt es: 

Es gehért zu den siiBesten Freuden meines Lebens, die disparatesten Men- 
schen zu einem groBen Medium zusammenkommen und zu einem groBen 
Zwecke vereinigt zu sehen. Wir miissen, wenn je, in diesen Tagen zusammen- 
hangen, uns aneinander anschlieBen und jeder auf seine Weise dem Ziele 
naher kommen und naher fiihren. Die Ernte ist groB, der Arbeiter sind 


wenig. Die Zeit eilt. Alles zerstreut sich. Die Bosen treten naher zusammen. 
... Sollen wir muBig zusehen? 


Jenseits aller Religionen liegt fiir Lavater die Religion. Manches 
bei ihm weist vorwarts zur Romantik. Wenn er Religion definiert als 
“Sinn, Gefiihl, Genie fiirs Unsichtbare,” als “Sinn fiir Unsichtbares, 
Hoheres, von dem wir abzuhangen glauben oder wahnen oder 
wissen,” so ist die Parallele zu Schleiermachers “Gefiihl der schlecht- 


hinnigen Abhangigkeit,” “Sinn und Geschmack fiirs Unendliche” 
augenfallig, wobei Janentzky es dahingestellt sein laBt, ob eine un- 
mittelbare Beeinflussung besteht oder nicht. Dagegen betont derselbe 
Forscher die direkte Bedeutung Lavaters fiir Novalis, dessen “ma- 
gischer Idealismus” vorbereitet ist in Ausspriichen wie: “Religion ist 
die wahre Magie der menschlichen Natur.” Und auch der von No- 
valis so liebevoll entwickelte Gedanke des universalen Mittleramts, 
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mit Christus als héchstem, gottnachstem Mittler, findet sich bei 
Lavater. 

Aus seiner Religiositat entspringt das Werk, das ihn bei Mit- und 
Nachwelt am berihmtesten gemacht hat, die Physiognomischen 
Fragmente sur Beférderung der Menschenkenntnis und Menschen- 
liebe, an denen auch Goethe mitgearbeitet hat. Wenn die Genialitat 
Gottes sich gerade im unendlichen Reichtum der Schépfung kundtut, 
dann ist es nicht nur “Glick und Ehre, Mensch zu sein,” dann ist 
jedes Individuum als solches unentbehrlich und unersetzbar, und 
seine gepragte Form ist geheiligt. So kann Lavater sagen: “Religion 
ist mir Physiognomik und Physiognomik Religion.” Seine Methode 
in der physiognomischen Analyse ist tastend—und er ist der erste, 
es zuzugeben. Allzuoft interpretiert er wohl den Charakter in die 
Erscheinung hinein, statt aus ihr heraus; er macht auch grobe 
Schnitzer, so wenn er das Bild eines Mérders mit dem eines Dichters 
verwechselt. Eins aber hat er sicher: geniale Einfihlungsgabe fur 
menschliches Wesen, wie vor allem Goethe und Herder bezeugen. 

In den Physiognomischen Fragmenten findet sich auch Lavaters 
Definition des Dichters, eine nicht nur genialische, sondern wahrhaft 
geniale Bestimmung. “Wer ist Dichter?” fragt er, und die Ant- 
wort lautet: der, von dessen Schédpfung alle Zungen bekennen 
miissen: “Wir sehen, was wir nie sahen, und héren, was wir nie 
hérten, und doch, was wir sehen und horen, ist Fleisch von unserm 
Fleisch und Gebein von unserm Gebein!” 

Dies gilt nun sicherlich nicht von Lavaters eigenen Dichtungen. 
Seine Schweizerlieder sind Nachahmungen von Gleims Grenadier- 
liedern ; immerhin sollen sie sich lange im Volksmund erhalten haben. 
Seine religiése Epik und Dramatik ist eine schwache, dilettantische 
Nachahmung Klopstocks. Aber Lavater dichtet gar nicht als Kunst- 
ler, sondern als Werber fiir aufer-asthetische Ziele, von denen er 
ganz erfillt ist. Goethe sagt von ihm in Dichtung und Wahrheit : 


Zur Beschaulichkeit war er .. . nicht geboren, zur Darstellung im eigentlichen 
Sinne hatte er keine Gabe: er fihlte sich vielmehr mit allen seinen Kraften 
zur Tatigkeit, zur Wirksamkeit gedrangt, so daB ich niemand gekannt habe, 
der ununterbrochener handelte als er. 


Die Verd6ffentlichung seines biblischen Dramas Abraham und Isaak 
begriindet Lavater naiv mit der Bemerkung, es konne mehr nitzen 
als schaden, und nur als “gereimte Gutherzigkeit” sollen ihm die 
meisten seiner Gedichte gelten. An Reinhold schreibt er: “Populari- 
tat, Brauchbarkeit, Anwendbarkeit ist mir . . . zur Natur geworden 
bei allem, was ich denke.” 

Ergriffen von dem Gedanken der Verwirklichung des Gottesreichs, 
verliert Lavater die qualitative Kritik gegeniiber den Mitteln aus dem 
Auge und wird Schnell- und Vielschreiber. Ergriffen von einer oft 
kindlichen Sehnsucht nach greifbarer Gegenwart des Gottlichen in 
konkreter, sinnenfalliger Form, la8t er sich in mancherlei Torheit 
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hineinziehen, wird er das Opfer manches religidsen und magischen 
Hochstaplers, so des “Gottesspiirhunds” Kaufmann und Cagliostros. 
Dies fuhrt seitens der Weimaraner zur ungerechten Anklage der 
Unlauterkeit : 


Schade, daB die Natur nur einen Menschen aus dir schuf, 
Denn zum wiirdigen Mann war und zum Schelme der Stoff. 


Wundersiichtig und oft unkritisch vertrauensselig war Lavater 
gewil, ein Schelm gewiB nicht. Die ganze Amtsfiihrung des Pfarrers, 
die Lebensfiithrung des Zurcher Biirgers widerlegen das. Immer hat 
er fur das Recht gekampft, und als Kampfer in diesem Streit ist er 
gefallen. Als ganz junger Mensch hat er mit vollem Einsatz seiner 
Person den Sturz des ungerechten Landvogts Grebel herbeigefiihrt, 
und in diesem Sinn hat er, der kérperlich furchtsame Mann, weiter- 
gewirkt: gegen Bedriickung und Rechtsbeugung seitens des ancien 
régime im Stadtstaat Ziirich, gegen Bedriickung und Rechtsbeugung 
seitens der neuen Machthaber in der Helvetischen Republik, die im 
Gefolge der Franzésischen Revolution als Protektorat des grofen 
westlichen Nachbars entstand. Lavater begriiBte die neue Wirde des 
Menschen, die in Frankreich verkiindet wurde, aber er kannte keinen 
Kompromi8, wo die liberale Ideologie Maske eines machthungrigen, 
amoralischen Statismus wurde, der keine Gotter neben sich duldete. 
In seinem “Wort eines freien Schweizers an die grofe Nation” 
(1798) heiBt es: 


Franzésische Nation! Auf allen deinen Blattern sprichst du von Freiheit, 
die Leben, Ehre, Eigentum treuer Unschuld sichert, und diese Freiheit allein 
ist des Namens wert; Freiheit zu drohen, zu driicken, zu fordern, vorzu- 
donnern, zu rauben, zu betriegen, auszusaugen, zu morden ist Freiheit— 
freilich auch einer groBen Nation—der der Satane! Segen dem, der die 
erste emporbringt, er soll auf Erden keinen mutigern Verteidiger finden als 
den Schreiber dieB, der, Gott wei8, unter allen irdischen Dingen nichts 
sehnlicher wiinscht als Freiheit und Gleichheit! Fluch dem, der die andere 
ausposaunet! Er soll auf Erden keinen entschloBneren Feind finden als 
mich, den Appellanten an die frankische Nation, an das Menschengeschlecht, 
an die Nachkommenschaft. Offne die Augen, frankische Nation, und befrei’ 
uns von dieser Freiheit der Holle! 


Lavaters Predigten aus seinen letzten Lebensjahren gehoren zu 
dem Bedeutendsten, und sind fiir uns heute sicher das Lesenswerteste 
uberhaupt, was er geschrieben hat. Er halt sie im Schatten des Todes, 
den er ahnt: “Ich will noch sprechen, solang’ ich sprechen kann,” 
sagt er 1799 und bittet die Hoérer, seine Worte nach seinem Dahin- 
scheiden zu beherzigen. Er erhebt seine Stimme gegen den totalitaren 
Anspruch des sakularen Staates, gegen diejenigen, die daran arbeiten, 
daB “nichts als die birgerliche Gesellschaft allein iibrig bleiben und 
die christliche sich gleichsam in derselben wie der Schatten beim alles 
beleuchtenden Lichte verlieren soll.” Fir den Kiinder einer beken- 
nenden christlichen Kirche—ich brauche den Ausdruck bewuBt, denn 
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wie nahe sind wir hier Dingen unserer eigenen Zeit !—gibt es dem 
gegenuber nur eins: 


Er kniipft, wie Paulus und alle Apostel, alles an Christum an; Christi Willen, 
Christi Gesetz, Christi Beispiel, Liebe, Verdienst, Reich gelten ihm wtber 
alles, diese will er uber alles gelten lassen. 


Lavater predigt gegen die Staatsraison, er grenzt christliche und 
birgerliche Pflichten ab, er verwirft den Anspruch des Staates auf 
Gewalt uber “das Gewissen und die heiligen Gesetze des Rechtes, 
welche in jedes Menschen Brust eingegraben sind.” Er verweist auf 
die endliche Selbstzerst6rung jedes Terrorismus. Er erhebt seine 
Stimme Offentlich fiir die Opfer der Zeit, fiir “die Not der Ver- 
wundeten, der Schwerleidenden, der Gefangenen, der Ausgewander- 
ten, der Gepliinderten und in Angst und Schrecken Gesetzten.” 

Und die Folge? Lavater wird oftmals verwarnt, er wird gefangen 
gesetzt, verschleppt, wieder freigelassen. Und am Ende trifft ihn die 
Kugel des eben erst freundlich verpflegten franzdsischen Grenadiers, 
der gewulit zu haben scheint, wen er vor sich hatte. Damit beginnt 
das lange Siechtum, von dem er erst nach fiinfzehn Monaten erldst 
wird. Vom Krankenlager aus leitet und ermahnt er bis zuletzt seine 
Gemeinde. Dem Morder bittet er nicht nachzuforschen. 


Befreundet mit Lavater war der Frankfurter Johann Georg Schlos- 
ser (1739-99), in erster Ehe verheiratet mit Goethes Schwester 
Cornelia. In Dichtung und Wahrheit schildert ihn sein Schwager, 
der ihn trotz wachsender Auseinanderentwicklung und gelegent- 
lichen Verdrusses auch spater tief achtete, als einen “wohlgebauten 
Mann, mit einem runden, zusammengefaBiten Gesicht, ohne dali die 
Zige deshalb stumpf gewesen waren. Die Form seiner gerundeten 
Stirn, zwischen schwarzen Augenbrauen und Locken, deutete auf 
Ernst, Strenge und vielleicht Eigensinn.” Diese Strenge aber be- 
deckte, wieder nach einem Zeugnis Goethes, einen zarten Grund. 
Ja, Schlossers eigene Worte verraten eine geradezu unheimliche In- 
tensitat des Gefiihls, wenn er das Herz “ein schreckliches Geschenk 
fiir den Menschen” nennt, sofern nicht das Christentum Fortdauer 
uber das irdische Leben hinaus verbirge, wenn er, wieder mit Hin- 
blick auf die Tréstungen ewiger Seligkeit, ausruft: “O konnt’ ich 
bis dahin mein Herz schweigen machen!” 

Schlossers Erziehung war eng und toricht. Bis tief ins Jiinglings- 
alter hinein waren ihm nur lehrhafte Biicher erlaubt; heimlich hielt 
er sich schadlos an Gottscheds Deutscher Schaubiihne, an Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire. Durch solche Verkiimmerung seiner Jugend wurde 
sein angeborener schwermiitiger Ernst verstarkt; friih schiitzte sich 
seine PersOnlichkeit mit einer starren Kruste. Knebel nennt ihn fest 
und spréde wie Eisen, das nicht genug verarbeitet ist, und Goethe 
betont immer wieder die Herbheit seines Wesens. Aber wahrend 
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Goethe einmal gesteht, aus seinem Munde nie ein gleichgiiltiges Wort 
gehort zu haben, ist das Urteil Wilhelm von Humboldts tiber den 
alternden Schlosser (1796) vollig negativ; er findet ihn “durchaus 
uninteressant” und dabei anmaBend, seine Ideen trivial, seine Er- 
scheinung unharmonisch, sein Betragen “in hohem Grade unange- 
nehm.” Hierzu ist zu bemerken, dal Schlosser damals durch die 
Zeitereignisse tief verstimmt und ein Flichtling vor den Heeren der 
Franzoésischen Revolution, Humboldt aber infolge eines scharfen 
philosophischen Streites zwischen Kant und Schlosser gegen diesen 
voreingenommen war, vor allem aber, da von dem sakular-asthe- 
tischen Humanismus des jungen Humboldt zum betont christlichen 
Moralismus des eckigen Schlosser keine Briicke fiihrte. Das aner- 
kennendste Urteil stammt von Friedrich Maximilian Klinger, der 
nach dem Tode des einstigen Frankfurter Mitbirgers ihn den reinsten 
Menschen nennt, der ihm begegnet sei. 


Kein unreiner Faden lauft durch das reine Gewebe seines Lebens, und er 
fiihrte ein sehr tatiges Leben. Ich mochte sagen: nur die Tugend war sein 
Genie und machte es aus, so ganz und vollendet stellte er sie dar. DaB er 
mein Freund bis zum letzten Augenblick seines Lebens war . . . rechne ich 
zu dem wichtigsten Gewinn. .. . 


Christian Gottlieb Heyne endlich, der berihmte Gottinger Philologe, 
zahit ihn unter die “summos viros” der Zeit. 

Schlosser war ein Mann von erstaunlich umfassender Bildung. 
Englisch war ihm so gelaufig, daB er es in seiner Jugend vorzugs- 
weise schrieb. Die erste Fassung seines Anti-Pope war englisch ver- 
fait und in der Form des Essay on Man, gegen dessen Deismus er 
hier seinen eigenen christlichen Supranaturalismus setzte. In seinem 
NachlaB fanden sich italienische Arien und franzdsische Gedichte, 
die von einem Beurteiler als glanzend bezeichnet werden. Vielfach 
ubersetzte er aus dem Griechischen. Als Herausgeber und Haupt- 
mitarbeiter der Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen spielte er zeitweilig 
eine fiihrende Rolle in der Publizistik des Sturms und Drangs. 

Schlosser ging urspriinglich von der Wolffschen Philosophie aus 
und wandte sich dann Locke und dem englischen Empirismus zu. 
Uber ihn ist er nicht hinausgekommen; so blieb er mit einer Seite 
seines Wesens durchaus in der Aufklarung haften. Aus dieser Ein- 
stellung folgen eine scharfe Systemfeindlichkeit in Philosophie und 
Theologie, ein ausgesprochener Utilitarismus seines Bildungsideals, 
ein moralischer Eudamonismus. Vor allem der letztgenannte ist 
zunachst tiberraschend bei diesem rigorosen Pflichtmenschen: er 
steht nicht an, Sittlichkeit und Gliickseligkeit gleichzusetzen. Die 
Erklarung mag wohl hierin liegen: so ganz und gar ist er vom 
Streben nach praktischer, nach sozialer Sittlichkeit erfillt, daB er 
durch seine eudamonistischen Argumente werben, gewinnen, iiber- 
reden, die Pille seines unbedingten Pflichtprinzips versiiBen will. 
“Einen alten Praktikus” nennt ihn Goethe. 
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Im iibrigen wird seine ganze, aus theoretischem Eudamonismus 
und praktischem Rigorismus so eigenartig gemischte Ethik verklart 
durch eine wachsend positive, wenn auch nie systematisch-orthodoxe 
Christlichkeit, vor allem unter Lavaters Einflu8. Freilich, wie seine 
Ethik religiés gefarbt ist, so haftet umgekehrt seiner Religiositat 
vielfach ein moralistisch-aufklarerisches Element an; die Idee der 
Gnade bezeichnet er 1784 als Abgeschmacktheit. Aber im ganzen 
geht doch die Entwicklung mit zunehmender Deutlichkeit auf den 
Irrationalismus hin. Auch seine Erkenntnistheorie nimmt mehr und 
mehr religidse Ténung an: er behauptet die philosophische Giiltig- 
keit eines iiberrationalen Ahnungsvermoégens, eines “Mystizismus,” 
der “auf einer eigenen Anschauung des Ubersinnlichen” beruhe. In 
diesem Zusammenhang gerat er in die schon erwahnte Fehde mit 
Kant, dessen scharfen logischen Waffen er nun allerdings durchaus 
keine gleichwertigen entgegenzusetzen hat. Andrerseits erscheint er 
hier als Vorlaufer der Romantik, wie Rudolf Otto ausgefiihrt hat, in 
einem Aufsatz ibrigens, der Schlossers bedeutender, wenn auch nicht 
philosophisch bedeutender, Personlichkeit kaum gerecht wird (Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, Jahrg. 1903, S. 470 ff.). “Alle Philo- 
sophie der Menschen kann nur die Morgenréte zeichnen, die Sonne 
mul} geahndet werden”—wie romantisch ist das gedacht und gesagt! 

Nach einer kurzen Advokatur in seiner Vaterstadt trat Schlosser 
1774 in die Dienste des fortschrittlichen Markgrafen Karl Friedrich 
von Baden, in dessen Gebiet schon 1783 die Leibeigenschaft aufge- 
hoben wurde. Aber er war wohl, wie Goethe sagt, “wegen seiner 
schroffen Rechtlichkeit weder dem Fiirsten als unmittelbar beruh- 
render Diener, noch weniger den Ministern als naher Mitarbeiter 
wunschenswert.” In der Tat beschwerte sich der tiichtige Minister 
von Edelsheim tiber den Mann, der “cottte que coiite herrschen” 
wolle. So kam er als Oberamtmann in das entlegene Emmendingen 
am Fufe des Schwarzwalds. Spater, so erzahlt Goethe im Alter 
Felix Mendelssohn, wollte Karl August ihn nach Weimar berufen; 
aber Goethe selbst riet ab, mit der Begriindung, Schlosser sei “zu 
eisern, stets auf seinem Standpunkte stehen bleibend, eine Art 
Pedant.” Er hatte eben in hervorragendem Mafe die Fehler seiner 
Tugenden. 

Nach Emmendingen fiihrte er nun Cornelia Goethe heim; es ist 
bekannt, daB der Ehe trotz tiefer Liebe auf seiner Seite und besten 
Willens auf beiden Seiten wirkliches Gliick versagt blieb. Nach Cor- 
nelias friihem Tode heiratete Schlosser die aus Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit bekannte Johanna Fahlmer, die ihn tberlebte. 

Auch in Emmendingen war Schlosser kein bequemer Staatsdiener ; 
dazu handelte er zu sehr nach seinem Grundsatz, da Regierungen 
“Organ des Volks zum Herrn” und nicht “Organ des Herrn zum 
Volke” sein sollten. So héren wir z.B., daB er die Rekrutierung von 
Soldaten in seinem Bezirk glatt verweigerte, weil die Landwirtschaft 
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alle Hande benotigte. Spater trat er dann doch in die Zentralverwalt- 
ung in Karlsruhe, wo es oft hart auf hart ging, wo aber der Markgraf 
ihn gegen mannigfache Opposition stiitzte. Nachdem er 1794 seinen 
Abschied genommen hatte, suchte er vor den andringenden Armeen 
der Franzosischen Republik Zuflucht erst in Ansbach, dann in Eutin in 
Holstein, wo seine Tochter, Goethes Nichte, als Gattin von Hamanns, 
Jacobis und Fritz Stolbergs Freund Nicolovius lebte. Bald nachdem 
er dann noch einmal als Syndikus seiner Vaterstadt Frankfurt ins 
Offentliche Leben zuriickgekehrt war, starb er. 

Schlossers bedeutendste Schriften sind seine politischen, und unter 
diesen wieder ragen die aphoristischen Politischen Fragmente von 
1777 hervor. Keineswegs verdienen diese Beitrage die Vergessenheit, 
in die sie geraten sind. Der Verfasser zeigt sich als eifriger Anhanger 
Montesquieus. In seiner historischen Betrachtungsweise, in dem dar- 
aus folgenden mafvollen und freien Konservativismus ist er durch- 
aus Justus Moser an die Seite zu stellen. Sein Enkel und Biograph 
Alfred Nicolovius erkennt sogar mit Recht eine Ahnlichkeit zwischen 
ihm und dem gréBeren (und in unendlich viel bedeutenderen Ver- 
haltnissen wirkenden) Edmund Burke. Als iiberzeugter Empiriker 
ist er Feind jedes Systems, das als absolut auftritt, sei es theologisch, 
philosophisch oder politisch; ein Feind insbesondere jedes unhi- 
storischen Rationalismus, gehe er von einem Joseph II. oder von den 
Jakobinern aus. Indem er die Frage, ob die mittelalterliche Zunftord- 
nung als wirtschaftlich und sozial hemmend von heute auf morgen 
abgeschafft werden solle, verneint und statt dessen fiir allmahliche 
und organische Umgestaltung eintritt, spricht er die charakteristi- 
schen Worte: 


Man muB die kleinsten Szenen der Menschheit in der Nahe gesehen haben, 
wenn man... richtig urteilen will. Das nehme ich den Philosophen aber ein 
wenig iibel, dass sie aberall [sic!] die Absicht zu verraten scheinen, ihr 
System auf einmal wirklich einzufiihren. . . . Ich bin kein blinder Verehrer 
des Altertums; aber wenn doch einmal eine Sache sehr alt ist, so scheint 
mir’s doppelten Nachdenkens wert, ehe ich sie ganz aufzugeben raten wiirde. 


Ganzlich furchtlos sagt er den absoluten Serenissimi die Wahr- 
heit; und doch sieht er die Schuld nicht bei ihnen allein. Wo soziale 
Mif®stande herrschen, da ist auch das Volk mitverantwortlich, das 
nicht groB genug ist, sich Achtung zu erwirken. Vor allem aber kri- 
tisiert er den “argerlichen Ministerialismus,” die Birrokratie. “Warum 
schreit ihr nicht lieber tiber ihre [der Fiirsten] Rate und Diener?” 
Uber jene Rate, die dem Fiirsten und nicht dem Lande dienen, die 
sich wegwerfen, “um Organ des Herrn zum Volke zu sein.” Die 
Fursten “tun Unrecht, sie driicken um ihres Vorteils willen. Warum 
lehren die Rate sie nicht, da& Rechttun und nicht Driicken ihr Vor- 
teil ist? .. . Aber, wenn die Rate und Diener nicht reden wollen, wie 
sollen sie héren ?” 

Immer wieder betont Schlosser, daB der Sinn des Staates nicht 
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Macht, sondern Wohlfahrt der Biirger sei; und diese Aufgabe, sagt 
er, kann ein kleiner Staat besser erfillen als ein groBer—wir denken 
an die skandinavischen Staaten der Gegenwart. Ein Dorn im Auge 
ist ihm vor allem das, worin er das vorziiglichste Werkzeug des 
Statismus in seiner Machtgier nach innen und auBen erkennt: das 
stehende Heer. “Wo der stehende Soldat ist, ist dauerhafte Biirger- 
freiheit unmdéglich.” Die Soldaten sollen aus dem Biirgerstand kom- 
men und dahin zuriickkehren; und dies Birgerheer darf nur einen 
rein defensiven Charakter haben. 

“Frei mui der Staat sein, jeder Birger sich Teil des Staats fiihlen,” 
verlangt Schlosser. Frei, aber nicht egalitar. Vielmehr schwebt ihm 
ein organisch-differenzierter gesellschaftlicher Aufbau vor, analog 
dem der Familie. Der Regent sei der Vater, der Adel der Altere, das 
Volk der jiingere Bruder. Jeder Stand mu seine eigene Ehre und 
Wide haben, und was sie verbindet, sei die Aidds, die gegenseitige 
Achtung, Fundament jeder gesunden Ordnung. Ahnlich spricht sich 
ja auch Goethe im Gétz aus, und es mag wohl sein, daB er hier von 
Schlosser Anregungen erhalten hat. 

Was insbesondere den Adel betrifft, so erkennt Schlosser seine 
Entstehung aus sozialen Gegebenheiten des Mittelalters; als histo- 
risch denkender und fiihlender Mensch will er ihn nicht abgeschafft 
sehen. Nur freilich ein Standesethos mu der Adel haben; im Wett- 
streit mit dem Burgertum bewahre er sich, statt durch Anmafung 
und Bedriickung seine Vorrechte zu erhalten. Er sei der altere Bru- 
der—aber: ‘““Wehe dem Lande, wo der Adel sich seiner Verwandt- 
schaft schamt!” Der Adel hat seine besondere Bedeutung darin, dal} 
er kraft seiner Tradition und seiner wirtschaftlichen Unabhangig- 
keit besser als das Biirgertum dem monarchischen Element das 
Gleichgewicht halten kann. Nur ist leider aus den freien Rittern 
allzuoft Hofadel geworden: “Der englische Adel lebt vom Geist der 
Nation; der franzésische und deutsche vom Hofblick. . . .” Auch 
hier werden wir an Goethes dichterische Gestaltung des Problems 
erinnert, an G6tz, Egmont und Oranien einerseits, an Weislingen 
andrerseits. 

Immer wieder fordert Schlosser eine standische Verfassung. Und 
zwar eine wahre; rein adlige Stande sind zehnmal so schlimm als 
gar keine. Keine Gesetzgebung, keine Steuerauflage finde statt ohne 
Bewilligung seitens der Betroffenen. Und darum hat der Bauer, der 
ja in den historischen standischen Verfassungen kaum je vertreten 
war (als Ausnahme ist mir nur Schweden bekannt), das grofte 
Recht auf Mitwirkung, denn er “macht allein die Nation.” 


Was aber fordert er an praktischen augenblicklichen Reformen? 


Ein billiger NachlaB der Abgaben, eine bescheidenere Hegung des Wildes, 
eine maBige Linderung der Frohnden, eine zeitige Unterstiitzung der Armut, 
eine kluge Erleichterung des Gewerbes, cine mannlichere Aufsicht auf die 
Staatsdiener, eine scharfsichtigere Wahl der Regierungswerkzeuge, eine 
groBmiitigere und freigebigere Behandlung derselben, eine gelaufigere Justiz, 
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eine weisere Organisation der Regierungen usw., das ist die einzige Beredsam- 
keit, welche die Untertanen vom Aufruhr abhalt und zum Gehorsam an- 
mahnt.. . . 


Elastizitat ist fur ihn das Wesen einer gesunden Staatsordnung. Rom 
hatte sie in seiner Blitezeit; es verlor sie—und Revolution und 
Pobelherrschaft waren die Folge. Rechtzeitiges Nachgeben gegen- 
iiber wachsendem Reformbedirfnis kann allein eine organische Ent- 
wicklung gewahrleisten. 

Am interessantesten ist bei Schlosser die Wertung seiner eigenen 
vernunftglaubigen, fortschrittsfreudigen Zeit. Er ist kein abstrakter 
Primitivist wie Rousseau—dazu denkt er zu historisch. Aber immer 
tiefer miBtraut er den modernen Entwicklungstendenzen. Schon 1777 
sieht er die europadische Gesellschaft infolge von Materialismus, Han- 
delsgeist, Landflucht und Verstadterung auf abschiissigem Pfade, 
sieht er den “allgemeinen Bankrott” voraus. Und nun kommt die 
Franzoésische Revolution, die tabula rasa machen und nach vorge- 
faften, ahistorischen Vernunftprinzipien neu anfangen will. Da geht 
es Schlosser ebenso wie seinem grofen Zeitgenossen Burke: der Frei- 
heitsfreund wird Revolutionsgegner, und gerade als Freiheitsfreund, 
denn der neue Absolutismus ist schlimmer als der alte. Die Geister 
scheiden sich; Schlossers Freundschaft mit George Forster zerbricht, 
als dieser ein Fuhrer der revolutionaren “Klubbisten” in dem von den 
Franzosen eingenommenen Mainz wird. Die Briefe Schlossers an 
Forster, von denen Nicolovius viele mitteilt, gehdren zu dem Fes- 
selndsten, was er geschrieben hat. 

Wenn man sie heute liest, wird man immer wieder an die Ge- 
schichtsauffassung eines grofen Historikers unserer Tage erinnert, 
an die von Arnold Toynbee. Starker und helisichtiger als viele 
groBere Zeitgenossen, starker als Goethe, erlebt Schlosser den Be- 
ginn einer Zeit der Wirren (Toynbee: “time of troubles”), deren 
Bedeutung weit iiber das Politische und Soziale hinausgeht; mit er- 
staunlicher BewuBtheit erlebt er einen kulturellen Zusammenbruch. 
(Tatsachlich sieht ja gerade Toynbee in der Franzésischen Revolu- 
tion, oder jedenfalls in den vernichtenden nationalistischen Bruder- 
kriegen der westlichen Welt, die aus ihr folgen und inmitten deren 
wir selbst heute noch stehen, die zweite Phase des abendlandischen 
Niedergangs, dessen erste Phase schon durch die Religionskriege 
des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts bezeichnet wird.) Wahrend Forster 
voll optimistischen, ja chiliastischen, Glaubens an ein kommendes 
goldenes Zeitalter der Gerechtigkeit und Menschlichkeit, an ein 
“Jahrhundert des gemeinen Mannes,” revolutionarer Aktivist wird, 
sieht Schlosser mit tiefer Furcht die Gefahr der ma®losen kollektiven 
Leidenschaften, die hier ausgelost werden. 

Natiirlich erhalt mit dem politischen Umsturz auch die Aufklarung, 
seine Erzeugerin, einen fortschreitend negativeren Wert in seinen 
Augen. Er schreibt: 
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Lassen Sie also die Kenntnisse des Menschen fortschreiten, wie sie wollen, 
so wird doch das ganze Menschengeschlecht dadurch nicht weiterkommen, 
sondern nur sich auf eine andere Art herumtreiben, bis vielleicht wieder 
eine Vandalen-, Alanen-, Goten- oder Heruler-Revolution kommt und das 
Geschlecht auf Jahrtausende zuriickwirft. 


Die Aufklarung hat die religidse Bindung zerstért; ist diese aber 
einmal verschwunden, dann gibt es fiir Zynismus und Gewalt keine 
Hemmungen mehr, wie die antike Geschichte beweist. Die religidsen 
Bindungen sind das eigentliche Prinzip sozialer Koharenz und Sta- 
bilitat. Sie allein “halten noch den Leviathan in der Tiefe und den 
Leviathan auf dem Thron an dem eisernen Ring.” Religion ist 


der letzte, der heiligste Anker der Menschheit . . . den selbst der Despotismus 
noch verschonen muB8! Hiitet euch, daB ihr diesen nicht abhauet. Ihr werdet 
dadurch mehr nicht gewinnen als die kindische Freude, auf dem Meere des 
Geschwatzes nach Willkiir herumzuschwimmen, und auch das vielleicht nur 
auf kurze Zeit. 


Zwei Gefahren sind es, die er in dieser Kassandra-Stimmung immer 
wieder erblickt: einmal die Verrohung, die Dehumanisierung als 
Endergebnis der Vermassung, andererseits der Despotismus, der 
unausbleiblich am Ende steht, das nackte Machtprinzip, die nackte 
Staatsraison. An Forster schreibt er: 


Ich weiB nicht, was ich jetzt so Triibes in der Zukunft des menschlichen 
Erdenlebens sehe; aber mir ist nicht wohl um der Lage unserer Kinder 
willen. . .. Der gloomy prospect of barbarism will mir nicht aus dem Auge. 
Ihre Druckerpresse und dergleichen trésten mich nicht. Die Barbarei des 
Kopfes fiirchte ich nicht, aber die Barbarei des Herzens. Das Stocken des 
Gefithls der edleren Seelen, das Ode der Seelen, der kalte Egoism, der Vor- 
bote und die Folge der Sklaverei, die Eingeschranktheit, Eingeschniirtheit 
des Herzens: das, mein Lieber, ist mir der gefahrlichste Barbarismus, in 
welchem weder Tugend, noch Mannheit, noch Genie, noch Religion, noch 
MenschengenuB emporstreben kann. Dem arbeiten die Wissenschaften und 
Kenntnisse, welche wir besitzen, nicht entgegen. Sie bereiten ihm vielmehr 
den Weg, wenn sie zu allgemein werden. . . . Der Egoismus wird erst den 
Despotismus auf den Thron setzen, dann wird er ihn da erhalten, und unsere 
armen Kinder werden entweder auch, mit Aufopferung aller guten Gefihle, 
Egoisten werden oder nur sehr selten den Handdruck der Liebe fiithlen, das 
Beispiel der edeln Tat sehen und vielleicht nie verstanden werden, wenn sie 
die Sprache ihres Herzens sprechen, die einzige, welche ich sie lehren 
mochte! .. . So sehe ich das Wesen an, und so wie alle Lander und Volker 
nun liegen . . . werden alle Revolutionen ein gleiches Schicksal haben, bis 
die Menschen . . . durch den Despotismus in eine so tiefe Seelenbarbarei 
fallen, daB sie selbst sich nicht mehr ausstehen kénnen und, wenn sich einige 
tausend Millionen einander umgebracht haben, endlich wieder in Chaldaea 
oder Arabien etc. sich Patriarchenfamilien sammeln. . 


Alle diese Auferungen werden noch dadurch bedeutsamer, da8 sie 
aus der Zeit vor dem vollen Ausbruch des Pariser Schreckensregi- 
ments im September 1792 stammen. 

Es ist historisch bedeutsam, es ist pers6nlich charakteristisch, es ist 
zugleich fast riihrend, wenn Schlosser in seiner Hellsichtigkeit und 
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Hilflosigkeit gegeniiber dem kommenden Statismus sich auf den 
reichsstadtischen, den mittelalterlich-stadtstaatlichen Gedanken zu- 
riickzieht : “In summa, ich bin unendlich lieber Citoyen de Francfort 
als einer von Paris oder Mainz.” Die napoleonische Diktatur, die 
diesen “medieval Western city-state cosmos” (Toynbee) endgiltig 
zerstéren sollte, hat Schlosser nicht mehr erlebt; er starb wenige 
Wochen vor dem Staatsreich vom 18. Brumaire. Seine Warnungen 
aber weisen, von uns aus gesehen, iiber den totalitaren Statismus des 
korsischen Eroberers hinaus auf Entwicklungen, die jenen an be- 
drohlicher Intensitat weit hinter sich lassen und deren Ende wir heute 
noch nicht absehen konnen. 

Auch die Betonung des Religidsen wird in Schlossers letzten 
Jahren immer starker. Er schreibt iiber “Die frohen Feste” der frihen 
Christen, die gleich ihm in einer tief erschiitterten sakularen Welt 
lebten. “Die frohen Feste’”—welch ein Gegensatz zu der Auffassung 
in Goethes “Braut von Korinth,” die um dieselbe Zeit entstand. 


(Fortsetzung folgt) 


THE ACTORS’ ALCESTE: EVOLUTION OF THE 
MISANTHROPE 


By Epwarp D. SuLLIvAN 


The enigmatic nature of Alceste in Le Misanthrope of Moliére has 
been the subject of endless discussions, and rare indeed is the 
literary critic who has not felt impelled to contribute his opinions. 
Most of these comments, however, represent the reflections of critics 
who are dealing with the printed play, and are little concerned with 
the actual performances of the play on the stage, either in their own 
day or in an earlier period. But, since the actor, no less than the 
professional literary critic, is required by his calling to interpret the 
work of a dramatic author, it should be interesting to examine the 
manner in which various actors have handled the role of Moliére’s 
Alceste. The purpose of the present paper, then, is to discuss the 
transformations in the role of Alceste from the time of Moliére to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. We shall be particularly concerned 
with the interpretations of Baron and Grandval, and with the effect 
on the role of the quarrel over the theatre stirred up by Rousseau. 
The later evolution of Alceste as played by Molé and by actors of the 
nineteenth century will be treated in a separate study. 

In studying the fortune of Alceste on the stage, it becomes clear 
that there is a considerable gap in continuity between Moliére and his 
eighteenth-century successors in the role. Baron’s interpretation be- 
tween 1720 and 1729, which some writers have accepted as an au- 
thentic survival of Moliére’s own performance in the part, represents 
rather the foundation of a new tradition that was to endure even 
into the nineteenth century. In his study of the Misanthrope, René 
Doumic' describes eighteenth-century opinion of the play in these 
terms: “Le XVIII® siécle, héritier en littérature de la tradition du 
XVII*, avait approuvé ou blamé Moliére de faire d’Alceste un 
personnage de comédie: il n’avait pas douté que le réle d’Alceste ne 
fit un rdle comique.” While this is true to a certain extent of the 
literary opinion of the period, it by no means holds for the actors’ 
versions of Alceste which were being presented on the stage in the 
same period. Doumic makes no mention at all of Baron in the history 
of the play, yet Baron’s position, frequently misinterpreted, is of con- 
siderable importance. Paul Mesnard, for example, after quoting the 
most detailed document on Baron’s Alceste,? declares: “qu’il s’agit 


1 René Doumic, Le Misanthrope de Moliére, étude et analyse (Paris, 1928), 
p. 249. 

2“Lettre d’un homme de l'autre siécle,” in Le Nouveau Spectateur of Le 
Fuel de Méricourt, June 15, 1776. Principal passages quoted also in Bert Edward 
Young, Michel Baron, acteur et auteur dramatique (Paris, 1905), pp. 116-17, 
and Gustave Michaut, Les Luttes de Moliére (Paris, 1925), p. 239. 
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d’un Alceste qui avait la tradition immédiate de Moliére,”* suggesting 
that Baron, on his return to the stage almost fifty years after Moliére’s 
death, was still simply a disciple of his celebrated predecessor. Pro- 
fessor Young’s careful study of Baron,‘ on the other hand, gives a 
clear picture of this egotistical and independent actor, and cites the 
essential documents on his performance as Alceste, without, however, 
discussing Baron’s position in the evolution of the play. Gustave 
Michaut,® after quoting the “Lettre d’un homme de l'autre siécle,” 
suggests that, far from following Moliére’s conception of the role, 
Baron departed from it considerably to establish what became the 
basis of a new tradition. It is precisely the position of Baron and 
his immediate successors in the evolution of the role which forms the 
subject of the present study. 


In attempting to arrive at some notion of how Moliére himself 
played Alceste in Le Misanthrope, the question is complicated by the 
wealth of contradictory ideas presented by countless critics in the 
last two hundred and eighty years. We have no categorical answer 
written by Moliére, no examination or defense of the play by the 
author. Alceste is a complex character, and it is precisely this com- 
plexity which makes him seem so real and so human that he has 
come to be considered as an actual person who has an existence 
entirely independent of the play of his creator. Rousseau’s entire 
criticism of the Misanthrope gives the impression that Moliére sought 
to give a malicious and distorted portrait of a living human being, 
whom Rousseau, of course, identifies with himself. With such an 
individual, it is a very simple matter to stress those qualities which 
most appeal to us and to pass lightly over the others. If we wish to 
see Alceste as a likable person, we have but to stress the uncompro- 
mising honesty of his character; but if we wish to see him rather as 
a comic and ridiculous figure, we recall his humorless stubborn- 
ness in railing against harmless social conventions. A slight shift of 
emphasis is all that is needed to change the picture. 

It seems clear that Moliére’s contemporaries recognized that Alceste 
was both likable and comic. They were amused by his excessive vio- 
lence over trifles, but at the same time were not blind to his virtues and 
his sympathetic qualities. Moliére himself saw no contradiction in pre- 
senting both sides of a man’s character, for, as he says, “II n’est pas 
incompatible qu’une personne soit ridicule en de certaines choses et 
honnéte homme en d’autres.”* Subligny, in his account of the play 
shortly after it opened,’ lauds it in his usual rather vague fashion as 
an inimitable masterpiece, and appears to be struck particularly by 





3 -uvres de Moliére, ed. Despois et Mesnard (Paris, 1880), V, 400. 

4 Young, Michel Baron, acteur et auteur dramatique. 

5 Michaut, Les Luttes de Moliére, p. 239. 

® La Critique de ' Ecole des Femmes, scene vi. 

7 Subligny, La Muse de Cour du jeudi 17 juin 1666, verses 176-207, in James 
de Rothschild, Les Continuateurs de Loret (1881-88), p. 986. 
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the cleverness of Moliére’s verses: “‘Leur tour, leur force est sans 
seconde,” and by the satire of the “Marquis ridicule.” Robinet,® refer- 
ring to Alceste as a “prédicateur” who expounds excellent moral les- 
sons, saw clearly the dual nature of the play: 


Le Plaisant & le Sérieux 
Y sont assaisonnez des mieux. 


Donneau de Visé, in his critical letter published as a preface to the 
first edition of the Misanthrope, takes pains to point out clearly both 
sides of Alceste’s character. He is amusing and he is ridiculous, but 
not a mere buffoon. He is “le plaisant” of the comedy “sans étre trop 
ridicule, et . . . il fait rire les honnétes gens sans dire des plaisanteries 
fades et basses, comme l'on a accoutumé de voir dans les piéces 
comiques.” We laugh at Alceste, but our laughter is not loud, and we 
are made to “rire dans l’ame,” because in spite of his “folie,” Alceste 
has the “caractére d’un honnéte homme.” De Visé holds that Moliére 
is trying to correct men of the vice of insincerity by portraying an 
exaggerated form of sincerity in Alceste: 


Bien qu’il paroisse en quelque facon ridicule, il dit des choses fort justes. II est 
vrai qu'il semble trop exiger; mais il faut demander beaucoup pour obtenir 
quelque chose ; et pour obliger les hommes a se corriger un peu de leurs défauts, 
il est nécessaire de les faire paroitre bien grands. 


De Visé, in the passage quoted, gives the impression of one who is 
defending Moliére against those who may think Alceste overdrawn 
and exaggerated, first, by saying that he is not too ridiculous or only 
somewhat ridiculous, and then by declaring that in any case over- 
emphasis is necessary in such a work. There was at least one con- 
temporary of Moliére who found the Misanthrope highly exaggerated, 
and since this comment on the play has been generally overlooked, 
it is worth quoting at some length. In a letter to Bussy-Rabutin on 
August 13, 1672, le pére Rapin wrote: 


Ne trouvez-vous pas que les comédies de nos poétes (je ne nomme personne car 
Moliére est de nos amis) font tous les objets plus grands qu’ils ne sont, et 
qu’elles ne copient presque point au naturel, comme fait Térence? II en est 
de méme des satires: on veut plaire au peuple par les uns et par les autres, et 
pour lui frapper l’esprit, on grossit les choses: on fait un misanthrope plus 
misanthrope qu’il n’est. Cela est-il 4 votre gré? Le génie du peuple est grossier : 
il faut de grands traits pour le toucher.?° 


Gustave Michaut, in his analysis of the play, insists that Alceste is 
a ridiculous and comic figure from the beginning of the play to the 
end.”! Although he adds that the Misanthrope does nevertheless in- 


® Robinet, Lettre en vers @ Madame du 12 juin 1666, verses 233-66, in 
Rothschild, op. cit., pp. 974-75. 

® Reproduced in Geuvres de Moliére, ed. Despois et Mesnard, V, 430-41. 

10 Correspondance de Roger de Rabutin, comte de Bussy, 1666-1693, ed. L. 
Lalanne (Paris, 1857), II, 147. 

11 Op. cit., pp. 211-38. 
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spire our sympathy and respect, he emphasizes so strongly Alceste’s 
eccentricities and absurdities that Professor Lancaster wonders how 
such a person could ever win our admiration.* If we remember 
Moliére’s well-established reputation as an actor of comic parts, 
we should naturally be inclined to believe that he portrayed Alceste 
on the stage as an amusing character, exaggerating his oddities in 
order to draw a maximum of laughter from the pit, as Rapin’s 
remark suggests. Although Moliére undoubtedly accented the comedy 
on the stage, he had nevertheless created a character who was so 
human that most contemporary observers found he had attractive 
qualities. 


During the period which extends from Moliére’s death in 1673 to 
the return of Baron in 1720, we have remarkably little information 
on the role of Alceste. We are not even certain at all times who the 
actors were who played it,’* but none of them was great enough or 
endowed with a sufficiently strong personality to compel the attention 
of his contemporaries. Dancourt’s reputation is based on his career 
as an author rather than on his acting ability; but although he is 
remembered as having had some success in the role,™ details of his 
performances are lacking. Beaubourg was remarkable chiefly for his 
ugliness, which was the subject of many anecdotes, and for his style 
of declamation, which was pompous and bombastic. This was, in short, 


124 History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
Part III: The Period of Moliére (Baltimore, 1936), II, 658. 

13 Registre de La Grange, ed. Thierry (1876), p. 140, informs us that Baron 
played Alceste twice, on February 24 and 26, 1673, before going over to the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. Rosimond, from the Marais, then took over Moliére’s 
roles, and was later succeeded by Jean-Baptiste Raisin, “le petit Moliére,” ac- 
cording to Du Tralage, who adds that these parts were later divided between 
Guérin and La Thorilliére. (Notes et documents sur l'histoire des thédtres de 
Paris au XVII@ siécle, ed. le Bibliophile Jacob [Paris, 1880], p. 2.) A rul- 
ing of the Duc d’Aumont, dated June 12, 1682, mentions Rosimond as holding 
the parts Moliére had played. We have a document of 1682, Répertoire des 
comédies frangaises qui se peuvent jouer (quoted in Ceuvres de Moliére, ed. 
Despois et Mesnard, V, 396) which indicates that La Grange played Alceste 
with Guérin listed as Philinte, and Rosimond playing “un Garde.” Raisin’s name 
does not appear at all, although the Marquis de Dangeau refers to him in his 
Journal (April 22, 1685) as the best actor in the troupe “pour le comique.” 
Professor Lancaster has suggested that Raisin took over the role of Alceste 
when La Grange died in 1692. (“Jean-Baptiste Raisin, le petit Moliére,” Mod- 
ern Philology, XXXVIII (1940-41), 342n.) Raisin died the following year, 
and Dancourt, who had made his debut in 1685, established a certain reputation 
in the part. In 1696 the Abbé Bordelon refers to his success as the misanthrope, 
and the author of the Lettre critique sur la Vie de M. de Moliére mentions both 
Dancourt and Beaubourg as playing Alceste in 1705, and even judges them to be 
at least as good as Moliére. (See P. Mélése, Le Thédtre et le public 4 Paris sous 
Louis XIV, 1659-1715 [Paris, 1934], p. 195 and p. 193.) Dancourt and Beau- 
bourg both retired in 1718, and were succeeded by the Quinault brothers, 
Quinault l’ainé and Quinault-Dufresne, who held the role until Baron returned 
in 1720, and continued in it after his death in 1729. 

14 Mercure de France, I (December, 1725), 2913, cited by the fréres Parfaict, 
Histoire du Théétre francois (Paris, 1749), XV, 55-56; Antoine de Léris, Dic- 
tionnaire portatif des théatres (Paris, 1754), p. 419; Clément and La Porte, 
Anecdotes dramatiques (Paris, 1775), III, 134. 
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a period when the art of acting fell to a very low point. Palaprat,’* 
in 1712, remarks on the unhappy state of the theatre, and laments the 
fact that the youth of his time had little concern for actors and little 
interest in the theatre. The King himself refused to stay to the end 
of a performance of L’Avare in 1700, saying that he did not think 
the actors played it well.'® His opinion expressed the general feel- 
ing,’ and if Alceste suffered any transformation in this period, it 
was probably not so much the result of profound study and philosoph- 
ical reflection as of mediocre acting. But what happened to Alceste in 
this period was of no lasting importance. The date of June 1, 1720, 
marks a great date in the evolution of Moliére’s Misanthrope, for it 
was then that Baron played it for the first time since his return to 
the stage. 

We have mentioned that Baron played Alceste twice immediately 
after Moliére’s death, just before he left the troupe to join the Hotel 
de Bourgogne. Nothing is known about how he played the role on 
this occasion, but one may well believe that the young man, thrust 
suddenly into the role, imitated the interpretation established by 
Moliére. But it would seem a bit rash, particularly if one considers 
his temperament and the vicissitudes of his career, to conclude that, 
because of his initial portrayal, he followed, some fifty years later, 
the same pattern. 

For reasons which still remain obscure, Baron retired from the 
stage in 1691, at the height of his success.’* During the period of his 
retirement from the theatre, however, he did not abandon the stage 
completely, but acted as dramatic coach for amateur productions, 
staged by various members of the nobility, and occasionally played a 
part himself.’® Thus, while Baron was lost to the general public, yet 
he retained some contact with the stage, and, what is most important, 
he frequented the highest ranks of society, enabling himself to observe 
at first hand the manners and bearing of the nobles of the time. He 
maintained something of a reputation during this interim period, and 
his efforts were apparently appreciated by the elite who saw him 
perform.*° 

His great desire was to be accepted in these lofty circles, and he 
made every effort to appear at all times as a noble lord. He insisted 

15 (Euvres dramatiques, préface. 

16 Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, 9 octobre 1700, vol. VIII, p. 391. 

17 See also Grimarest, Vie de M. de Moliére, ed. Poulet-Malassis (Paris, 
1877), p. 114; and Perrault, quoted in Michaut, Moliére raconté par ceux qui 
Vont vu (Paris, 1932), p. 241. 

18 For a discussion of this, see Young, Michel Baron, pp. 88-94. 

19 Saint-Simon, Mémoires, ed. Régnier (Paris, 1893), X, 1-3; cf. also Vol- 
taire, Le Siécle de Louis XIV, ed. Bourgeois (1906), pp. 526-27, and Young, 
Michel Baron, p. 103. 

20 See a letter from the Duchesse d’Orléans to the King of Spain, February 5, 


1702 (Correspondance compléte de Madame Duchesse d’Orleans, ed. Brunet 
[Paris, 1891], I, 62) ; and Palaprat, Geuvres (1712), préface. 
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on being taken for a nobleman, and played the part of a lord con- 
sistently, whether on or off the stage. This preoccupation of his was 
noted by many observers when he came out of retirement in 1720. 
During the following nine years, he had an exceedingly active the- 
atrical career, creating an astonishing number of new roles and 
reviving many older plays like the Misanthrope, in which he was 
highly successful. He was not the type of man who could be expected 
to follow either tradition or the rules of acting. His prestige was so 
great that he was a law unto himself; he claimed the right to break 
rules as he saw fit for “la passion en sait plus que les régles,”** and 
scandalized some of his contemporaries by the familiarity of his ges- 
tures in tragedy. So great was Baron’s authority that he was able to 
go to far greater lengths than any other actor in his treatment of 
the audience, even to turning his back to address a particularly 
effective passage to some favored spectator seated on the stage.* 
Even in tragedy, he insisted on carrying a handkerchief in his hand 
and on blowing his nose whenever he felt so inclined.** He was, 
however, such a complete master of theatrical action and made his 
peculiar gestures and asides with such grace and distinction that the 
public was eager to excuse these eccentricities. 


Particularly interesting was his manner of speaking, as described 
by Collé, for he treated the verses of his role in a rather high-handed 
fashion, breaking the rhythm at will in order to avoid the monotony 
of successive alexandrines. 


Aussi le beau vers ne gagnoit rien avec lui, et l’on avoit de la peine a déméler 
dans son débit s’il récitoit des vers de Racine ou de La Chaussée; il ne rendoit 
jamais le vers, mais la situation, mais le sentiment; il faisoit de si longues 
pauses, et jouoit si lentement que le spectacle duroit une demi-heure de plus, 
quand il y avoit un rdéle.** 


He spoke his lines in whatever way he saw fit, often going beyond 
the meaning that the author had sought to express, and “ses inflexions 
ajoutoient souvent au sens des vers qu’il déclamoit.”’** 

All those who ever saw Baron on the stage and recorded their 
impressions were struck by one dominant quality—his noble bearing. 
His natural grandeur was so striking that “on l’ett pris pour le 
Prince méme au milieu de son Palais.”** He had studied the manners 
of the court circles he loved to frequent, not with any intention of 
caricature, but in an earnest and whole-hearted effort to use them as 





21 Clément and La Porte, Anecdotes dramatiques, III, 29. 

22 Titon du Tillet, Le Parnasse francais ( Paris, 1732), pp. 642-43. 

23 Abbé d’Allainval (George Wink), Lettre a Mylord sur Baron et sur la 
Dlle Le Couvreur, ed. Jules Bonnassies (1871), pp. 27-29. 

24 Charles Collé, Journal et Mémoires (Paris, 1868), tome I, p. 140. 

25 Mercure de France, V (December, 1729), 3115, article on the death of 
Baron. 

26Du Mas d’Aigueberre, Lettre du Souffleur, ed. J. Bonnaissies (Paris, 
1871), p. 30. 
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the model for every movement and gesture both in private life and 
on the stage. 


L’air d’une Cour polie et spirituelle, qu'il fréquentoit avec assez d’agrément, 
lui avoit rendu comme naturelles des maniéres aisées et charmantes qui y naissent 
avec la plupart des Courtisans, et dont on n’acquiert et on ne copie ordinairement 
que le ridicule.?7 


Even when Mile Clairon lauds his introduction of a natural style of 
declamation, she is careful to insist that he nevertheless always re- 
mained noble.** Whatever the part, his delivery and gestures were 
always lordly, and the word “natural” when applied to Baron indi- 
cates simply that he gave a striking imitation of the courtiers of his 
day. A true picture must necessarily be a noble one and “cet excellent 
acteur accordera toujours le vrai avec le noble en peignant la 
nature.”*° 

Such an actor as Baron, so thoroughly egotistic and independent, 
so obsessed with the desire to show off his lordly manners, would 
inevitably go to any lengths to avoid appearing ridiculous. If the role 
were one in which he might be laughed at, it was a simple matter 
for him to change the part by his manner of speaking so that the 
laughter, if any, would be at the expense of another character. This 
is what happened when he played Arnolphe in the Ecole des Femmes. 
Ricord relates that 


I! jouait ce role avec un habit de velours et des bas noirs, une veste d’étoffe, une 
perruque qui n’avait rien de ridicule, et son chapeau sur la téte. Il adoucissait 
la charge que Moliére a donné a ce personnage, autant que la chose était 
possible.%° 

Alceste he treated in a similar fashion. 

The author of the “Lettre d’un homme de I’autre siécle” gives a 
rather detailed portrait of Baron in the Misanthrope. He was im- 
pressed first of all by his “noblesse” and his dignity. Baron obviously 
made an effort to make Alceste an attractive figure, according to 
this reporter, and played the part with “une politesse délicate.” He 
admits “quelques brusqueries et de l’humeur,” but Baron saw to it 
that he retained the lordly dignity of a noble reprimanding a negligent 
servant, and our observer quickly adds that these “brusqueries” were 
“toujours ennoblies par ses tons et par son jeu,” and that he was 
never guilty of impoliteness or rudeness. This would seem to be a 


27 D’Allainval, op. cit., pp. 27-28 

28 Mile Clairon, Mémoires aoe 1822), p. 241. 

29 Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, Lettres sur | eal sujets (Genéve, 1749-50), 
II, 76. Throughout the eighteenth century the importance of a noble bearing for 
an actor is stressed in the handbooks and manuals of acting. One of the most 
interesting of these is Le Comédien of Remond de Sainte Albine, published in 
1747, in which he makes many references to the necessity of “noble” manners. 
“Aussi, du moins sur le Théatre Francois, si l’on en croit une partie du Public, 
une figure noble et séduisante est absolument nécessaire” (p. 51). 

80 Ricord, Les Fastes de la Comédie-Frangaise (1821), I, 81. 
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rather radical transformation of the Alceste of Moliére who “prend 
toujours en main l’opinion contraire,” and he can hardly say “les 
rieurs sont pour vous, Madame.” The laughter that remains is simply 
an amused appreciation of the irony of the grand seigneur. 

Baron’s idea was to present Alceste as a model of courtly man- 
ners, and whenever Moliére’s text made such an interpretation diffi- 
cult, Baron did not hesitate to deliver as asides lines which were 
intended to be addressed directly to another character. He reduced 
to asides, says “I"homme de l'autre siécle,” such passages as “Tant 
ce raisonnement est plein d’impertinence,” thus sparing the feelings 
of Philinte. Even in his scenes with Céliméne, notably in the fourth 
act, “il conservait toujours, méme dans sa fureur, les égards et la 
politesse que l’on doit aux femmes.” In short, Baron contrives to be 
“4 la fois comique et noble,” which means that Alceste has the beau 
réle and the others are made to appear ridiculous. 

There is nothing unusual in a man’s being polite to a woman in 
her own salon; the originality of Moliére’s Alceste lies precisely in 
the fact that he rides roughshod over a number of social conventions, 
including this one. That is why people laughed at his antics in spite 
of his good qualities. Baron removed completely this element from 
the play; Alceste becomes with him an entirely sympathetic char- 
acter who can do no wrong, who retains his noble dignity in all 
situations, who is harassed by wretched poets who demand a hear- 
ing, by lawsuits which turn out badly, and by a woman whom he 
loves, but who is unworthy of his love. He makes the best of every 
unfortunate circumstance, dominating them all by his aristocratic 
calm, and, at last, leaves this society so unworthy of him, to retire 
with befitting dignity, followed by the unequivocal sympathy of the 
audience. 

Given Baron’s temperament, such an interpretation of Alceste was 
inevitable, and at the same time he was fully conscious of what he 
was doing. He was a virtuoso of the stage and liked to experiment 
with his audience, reciting unemotional or even comic passages in 
such a manner as to move the spectators to tears. This he was fond 
of doing in the Misanthrope in the scene of the “Chanson du Roi 
Henri,” which Moliére opposes as a model of simplicity in contrast 
to the sonnet of Oronte. It is a remarkable example of the lengths 
to which he would go simply to show off his talent. Cizeron-Rival 
describes the scene: “Baron prenant ces tons de douleur et de 
sentiment qu’il avait si fort 4 sa disposition, ses yeux se remplissaient 
de pleurs; les sanglots lui coupaient la voix.’ This sounds like a 
very curious method of rendering a song which one would hardly 
consider a suitable subject for a tragic interpretation. Thierry de- 
clared, without offering any proof, that Baron sang it in this fashion 


81 Cizeron-Rival, Récréations ou amusements littéraires, par M. C. R.... 
(Paris, 1765) ; quoted also in Anecdotes dramatiques, I, 561. 
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in the two performances just after Moliére’s death, and maintained 
further that this was the way Moliére liked it. Yet he sees no con- 
tradiction between this assertion and his statement which imme- 
diately follows it: “La tradition de l’Alceste original et singulier a 
dessein allait s’effacer peu a peu; celle de l’Alceste héroique com- 
mengait.’’*? 

Baron’s Alceste was, in short, the portrait of a nobleman who was 
by no means out of place in the society of his day. The “grands 
traits” had disappeared, and the description of Baron which has 
remained in the annals of the theatre sums up very well the essential 
feature of his interpretation: “I] jouait le Misanthrope du ton d’un 
homme de la Cour.’’** 

Baron’s reputation overshadowed that of all other actors of his 
time, even that of the Quinault brothers, who were already on the 
stage when he reappeared, and who continued to act with him until 
his death, when they succeeded him in his major roles. They were 
good actors in their day and achieved a considerable reputation; 
but they were not destined to leave a great mark in the history 
of the theatre. Quinault l’ainé was noted particularly as an actor of 
comedy, although he was criticized for his rather labored efforts to 
deliver witty lines and for a pompous style which recalled Beau- 
bourg.** He played Alceste but left no particular impression on his 
contemporaries in the way Baron had. The more important of the 
two was the younger brother Quinault-Dufresne, who first won 
prominence when Voltaire had him create the role of Oedipe in 1718. 
He was considered excellent in tragedy, and even in his comic roles 
he maintained that “noblesse” for which Baron had set the standard. 
He had a good deal of Baron’s haughtiness, and an excellent opinion 
of himself, referring to his fellow-actors as “ces gens-la”; and one 
can readily understand that it was for him that Destouches wrote 
Le Glorieux. He played the Misanthrope with some success, but like 
his brother was not remembered especially for his Alceste, except 
by Collé, who ranks both the Quinault brothers above Grandval.* 
In another period they might have appeared more brilliant, but Baron 
dominated the stage during an important part of their career; later 
they were eclipsed by the success of Grandval, who was accepted to 
play “jeunes premiers tragiques et comiques” the very year of 
Baron’s death. Grandval took over the “premiers roles” in tragedy 
and comedy in 1741, when Quinault-Dufresne retired, but gave up 
the tragic roles when the great Lekain appeared in 1750. He was 


82 Registre de La Grange, ed. a pp. 31-32. 
‘3 Anecdotes dramatiques, LIT, 31. 
84 See P. D. Lemazurier, Galerie historique des acteurs du théatres francais 
(1810), I, 503; and Du Mas d’Aigueberre, Lettre du Souffleur, p. 67. 
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known as a competent actor in tragedy, and was considered delightful 
and inimitable in comedy.** 

Grandval continued the Baron tradition of a noble and sympa- 
thetic Alceste, but he stressed a trait which had been minimized 
by his predecessor: he made Alceste more violent and impatient, 
which, in a sense, seems to return to Moliére’s treatment of the 
character, save for the fact that Grandval’s Alceste, like Baron's, 
never becomes ridiculous, is never the subject of the audience’s 
laughter. Again his impatience is justifiable and understandable ; 
his violence is the noble and haughty violence of a courtier of Louis 
XV. A “vieil amateur dramatique” remarks on his preoccupation with 
the manners of the “grand monde,” mentioning at the same time the 
excellence of his performance in Le Misanthrope, grouping Moli¢re’s 
play, rather significantly perhaps, with Le Glorieux and Le Dissi- 
pateur. “Personne n’a porté a un aussi haut degré que lui sur la 
scéne les maniéres du grand monde, maniéres qu’au reste il ne quittait 
jamais.’’*” 

Cailhava gathered together for his Etudes sur Moliére the testi- 
mony of various people who had seen Grandval as Alceste. He 
describes Grandval’s entrance in the opening scene in which he 
immediately establishes the character of the Misanthrope as brusque 
and violent : 


Grandval dés son premier pas sur la scéne se trouvoit en action, et son moyen 
le voici. Il ne traversoit froidement le théatre pour aller a l’autre extremité, se 
jeter dans un fauteuil; il le trouvoit sous sa main, au bord de la coulisse, le 
poussoit brusquement jusque sur l’avant-scéne, s’y précipitoit avec humeur, ct 
ce seul hémistiche, laissez-moi je vous prie, ainsi préparé, annoncoit déja son 
caractére.3§ 
From what Cailhava says, Grandval maintained a tone of gruff, even 
brutal, impatience from beginning to end, with little or no attempt 
to portray the nuances of Alceste’s attitude. Cailhava felt that Alceste 
should exhibit rather a “loyale et franche galanterie,” and that there- 
fore Grandval’s violence removes the essence of the scene of the 
sonnet. As Moliére wrote it, this is an admirably developed scene 
of comedy. Alceste has just exposed to Philinte his uncompromising 
ideas about sincerity and absolute truth in everyday affairs. Moli¢re 
brings in Oronte just as Alceste finishes his diatribe, and imme- 
diately provides the theorist with a test of his theories. He is assailed 
by Oronte’s flattery, and although he has just finished condemning 
such practices, he is compelled to water his wine. He attempts to 
make clear to Oronte his opinion of the sonnet in a rather roundabout 
fashion. The repetition of “Je ne dis pas cela” shows him struggling 

36 Antoine Maillet-Duclairon, Essai sur la connoissance des théatres fran- 
cois (Paris, 1751), pp. 80-81. 

37 Souvenirs et regrets d'un vieil amateur dramatique (Paris, 1821), pp. 210-11. 

38 Jean Francois Cailhava d’Estendoux, Etudes sur Moliére (Paris, an 
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vainly to spare the feelings of the would-be poet, but it is Oronte’s 
persistence which forces him to be entirely frank and to indulge in 
a vigorous exchange of insults with Oronte. Grandval’s violence, as 
Cailhava points out, ruined the scene; he played the entire scene in 
the same tone of high dudgeon, eliminating the gradual change of 
tempo which leads up to the climax. Grandval’s method, however, 
made certain that all the laughter would be at the expense of Oronte, 
and that Alceste’s somewhat desperate efforts to make his point as 
gently as possible no longer would appear to give an amusing contrast 
to his previously announced intention : 


Je n’y puis plus tenir, j’enrage, et mon dessein 
Est de rompre en visiére 4 tout le genre humain. 


(Verses 95-96) 


Another detail reported by Cailhava*® shows us Grandval attempting 
to make Céliméne appear ridiculous and Alceste’s very high-handed 
manners fully justified. At the beginning of the second act, Alceste 
exhibits his peculiar methods of courtship by declaring: 


Madame, voulez-vous que je vous parle net? 
De vos fagons d’agir je suis mal satisfait . . . 
(Verses 447-48) 


He goes on to reproach Céliméne for the number of suitors she has, 
and she defends herself by saying “en minaudant” : 


Dois-je prendre un baton pour les mettre dehors ? 
(Verse 464) 


Grandval mimicked her tone with his line: 
Non, ce n’est pas, Madame, un baton qu’il faut prendre 


which Cailhava considers a complete contresens. There is no reason 
for saying the line in Grandval’s manner, except that by so doing 
Alceste dominates the scene, and the person he mimics, Céliméne, is 
made to look a little silly. Molé, says Cailhava, went even further and 
imitated the falsetto tone of his rival Clitandre in making this reply. 

Grandval did not hesitate to make changes in the text of the play, 
but did so chiefly in an effort to modernize certain rimes which 
sounded archaic, such as “veuve” and “treuve” (verses 225-26). 
More interesting is a change he made to suit the fashions of the 
eighteenth century. In the first scene of the second act, when Alceste 
is himself sketching a portrait of Clitandre, a portrait more savage 
than any of those by Céliméne to which he objects so violently, the 
following lines occur: 


Est-ce par l’ongle long qu’il porte au petit doigt 
Qu’il s’est acquis chez vous l’estime ot I’on le voit? 
(Verses 479-80) 


39 Given in part in Giuvres de Moliére, ed. Despois et Mesnard, V, 402. 
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Grandval substituted “Est-ce par le brillant . . .” because long finger- 
nails were no longer fashionable in the court of Louis XV. Did the 
difference between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century manners, of 
which this is but a detail, have any importance in the interpretation 
of Alceste? 

A very curious statement is to be found in a singularly informative 
little book, Essai sur la connoissance des théatres francois, which was 
published in Paris in 1751, at the height of Grandval’s career: “Une 
action noble n’est point étrangére 4 la Comédie, et il n’y a rien dans 
le Misanthrope, qui ne se pit dire encore 4 présent par les personnes 
de la premiére condition.’*® This statement appears in a book on 
actors and styles of acting, and is not simply a literary judgment, 
but very probably an opinion based on contemporary performances 
of the play. Obviously this does not mean that the nobles of the mid- 
eighteenth century conducted themselves like Moliére’s Alceste. It 
was Alceste who had been transformed to fit the pattern of the times 
by Baron and his successors. Alceste was a misfit in seventeenth- 
century society, because he was not an “honnéte homme” as Moliére’s 
contemporaries understood the term. Would anyone have said that 
Alceste was a man “qui ne se pique de rien”? Yet Alceste appears 
to find himself quite at home in eighteenth-century society, not be- 
cause manners had changed to that extent, but because society had 
changed Alceste, or at least the actors who were portraying him. 
Maillet-Duclairon explained the matter thus: “On peut dire que la 
Comédie en particulier n’a jamais été si bien jouée parce que nos 
moeurs n’ont jamais été si polies, et que les Acteurs sont bien plus 
capables de la représenter.””** 

If actors like Grandval were successful in representing contem- 
porary manners, it was because they worked at it, literally night 
and day, on and off the stage. Their great effort was not merely to 
look like noblemen themselves, but to make any character they por- 
trayed look noble. There was no thought of preserving theatrical 
tradition, no desire to play a role of the previous century exactly 
as it had been written and as it had been created on the stage. This 
is one reason why, in the role of Alceste, it is fruitless to look for 
stage traditions which go back to Moliére. Any tradition established 
by Moliére certainly never got beyond Baron. 

Moliére had described types and manners of his own day, although 
he made them so human and universal that they remain independent 
of time and place. Eighteenth-century authors were writing plays 
which drew their material from their own period, and since the same 
actors performed the older plays as well as the new ones, it was 
inevitable that their portrayal of Alceste, for example, should be 
influenced by Le Glorieux or La Métromanie. Maillet-Duclairon’s 


4° Antoine Maillet-Duclairon, op). cit., p. 54. 
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remarks on this point are of considerable importance for the history 
of theatrical tradition in the eighteenth century: 


Depuis Moli¢re & Regnard, les Comédiens ont suivi autant qu’ils ont pi la 
tradition; il se sont attachés a rendre les caractéres, tels qu’on les jouoit dans 
ce tems-la; sans doute qu’ils avoient le véritable point de justesse; puisque de 
nos jours nous nous appercevons encore, quand |’Acteur imite son original; 
cependant il leur a été impossible de conserver plus longtems le jeu de leurs 
prédécesseurs, autant par |’éloignement des tems, que par la nouveauté & la 
variété des caractéres que l’on a introduits sur la Scéne: ce ne sont plus de ces 
originaux marqués aux grands traits, comme l’Avare, le Tartuffe, le Misantrope, 
le Joueur, & tous ceux qui se trouvent dans I’ancien Théatre. Tous ces caractéres 
étant épuisés, on a été forcé d’en peindre de moins frappans; mais dont les 
nuances plus délicates rapprochent plus des mceurs de notre Siécle : tels sont ceux 
qui se trouvent dans le Glorieux, le Préjugé a la mode, la Métromanie, les 
Dehors trompeurs, l’Ecole des Méres, Mélanide, le Méchant, &c. Voila les 
Originaux que Detouches, la Chaussée, Boissy, Marivaux & Gresset nous ont 
fournis ; & les Comédiens n’ont pu devenir fameux, qu’en étudiant le monde avec 
lequel ils vivent; ils en regoivent des legons bien plus fortes, que celles que l'art 
leur donneroit: aussi ne vit-on jamais le Théatre plus parfait en ce genre, 
qu'il l’est aujourd’hui.*? 

The “comédie larmoyante” offered certain difficulties to the actors 
who were not at all sure of themselves in this new genre, not know- 
ing whether to play it as tragedy or comedy.** 

Actors looked essentially to the manners and habits of their own 
day for guidance in playing comedies, even those of the preceding 
century. Grandval, like Baron, was a particularly keen student of 
contemporary manners and was recognized as “le miroir des petits 
maitres Francois . . . rien ne lui échappe de ce qui peut les carac- 
tériser.”** This conscious imitation of the style of the “petits maitres” 
by eighteenth-century actors is probably the most important element 
in the interpretation of the Misanthrope. 

It is interesting to note that, at a time when Grandval, following 
the general lines of Baron’s performances, was himself interpreting 
Alceste as a noble gentleman who was sympathetic rather than ridicu- 
lous, Rousseau launched his celebrated criticism of Moliére. Rous- 
seau’s observations have nothing to do with the play as it was per- 
formed in his day, but represent rather an attack on Moliére’s 
intentions in creating Alceste. Yet, curiously enough, the result of the 
controversy was to give authority to the Baron—Grandval version 
of Alceste to such a degree that this interpretation came to be 
accepted as Moliére’s own. Rousseau based his criticism of the Misan- 
thrope on no particular performance of the play, nor did he have any 
actor in mind. He admitted that he had only a confused memory of 


42 Antoine Maillet-Duclairon, op. cit., pp. 57-00. 
43 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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observations he had made in the past at the theatre,*® and charac- 
teristically enough, he wrote “sans livres, sans mémoire.” 

Rousseau sees himself in Alceste, and, since Moliére presented 
the Misanthrope as a “personnage ridicule,” Rousseau holds that 
Moliére ridicules virtue. What is interesting in this egocentric reason- 
ing is that Jean-Jacques is firmly convinced that in Moliére’s play 
Alceste is a ridiculous character. “Vous ne sauriez me nier deux 
choses: l’une, qu’Alceste, dans cette piéce, est un homme droit, sin- 
cére, estimable, un véritable homme de bien; l’autre que |’auteur lui 
donne un personnage ridicule.’’** Rousseau shows some insight in 
recognizing the nature of Alceste as created by Moliére. He sees 
Alceste as Moliére put him on the stage, but wishes Moliére had 
treated him differently. Rousseau describes what he would have done, 
and the curious fact is that later critics adopted Rousseau’s Alceste 
and convinced themselves that this was the way Moliére had con- 
ceived the character. Rousseau asserted that Alceste was a man full 
of virtue, and should not be represented as ridiculous. Later the 
transition was easily made from this to the statement that Alceste was 
a man of virtue, and consequently Moliére could not have represented 
him as ridiculous. But this is exactly what Rousseau attacks Molié¢re 
for doing : 


Cependant ce caractére si vertueux est présenté comme ridicule. II l’est, en effet, 
a certains égards; et ce qui démontre que |’intention du poéte est bien de le 
rendre tel, c’est celui de l’ami Philinte, qu’il met en opposition avec le sien. . . . 
On voit bien que le flegme raisonneur de celui-ci est trés-propre a4 redoubler et 
faire sortir d’une maniére comique les emportements de l’autre; et le tort de 
Moliére n’est pas d’avoir fait du Misanthrope un homme colére et bilieux, mais 
de lui avoir donné des fureurs puériles sur des sujets qui ne devaient pas 
l’émouvoir.*7 

Rousseau sees clearly that Alceste would be not at all amusing 
if he were utterly misanthropic, for in the scene of the sonnet the 
comedy comes from Alceste’s embarrassment in being obliged to 
soften what he has just expounded to Philinte. A true misanthrope, 
says Rousseau, would have told Oronte immediately and frankly that 
his sonnet was worthless, and adds: 


mais, en général, on ne peut nier que, si le misanthrope était plus misanthrope, 
il ne fait beaucoup moins plaisant, parce que sa franchise et sa fermeté, n’admet- 
tant jamais de détour, ne le laisserait jamais dans l’embarras. Ce n’est donc pas 
par rnénagement pour lui que l’auteur adoucit quelquefois son caractére, c’est au 
contraire pour le rendre plus ridicule.*® 


Grandval’s treatment of this same scene presents Alceste as com- 
pletely in control of the situation and not at all embarrassed. He 


45 J.-J. Rousseau, Lettre @ M. D’Alembert sur les spectacles, ed. Brunel 
(Paris, 1896), p. 58 n. 
46 Ibid., p. 57. 
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48 Tbid., p. 69. 
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removed the comedy from the scene by failing to render the nuances, 
and the net result approximates what Rousseau would have liked 
to see. 

In the controversy which arose over Rousseau’s letter to d’Alem- 
bert, many of the replies attacking Rousseau indicate nevertheless a 
certain sympathy for his ideas. Even d’Alembert in his answer to 
Rousseau’s arguments shows an unwillingness to believe that Alceste 
could be an object of ridicule to the audience. “Quoique le misan- 
thrope divertisse les spectateurs il n’est pas pour cela ridicule 4 leurs 
yeux.’*® Fréron’s argument is most interesting, for he defended 
Moliére by denying firmly that Moliére had ever made Alceste ridicu- 
lous.°° Marmontel does not deny that Alceste is “risible” because 
of his excessive anger, but he hastens to point out his estimable 
qualities.** La Harpe takes a similar position.** The single point of 
agreement in the entire controversy is that all are united in their 
admiration for Alceste. Those who adopt the views of Rousseau 
declare that Alceste should not be represented as ridiculous; people 
like Fréron, who oppose Rousseau, deny his statement that Moliére 
made Alceste a comic figure, and thus both admirers and opponents 
find themselves in the same camp, at least with regard to Alceste. 
At the bottom of all Rousseau’s criticism, and of all the comments 
launched during the controversy, is the fundamental assumption that 
Alceste is a real person, independent of his creator Moliére. Jean- 
Jacques goes a step further, however, to identify himself with Alceste, 
and he reproaches Moliére not so much for attacking virtue as for 
making Rousseau—Alceste ludicrous. 

Baron, as we have seen, had made Alceste a completely sympa- 
thetic character by removing the ridiculous elements in his per- 
formance. He emphasized the excellent qualities of Alceste and made 
his comic exaggerations look not only justifiable and righteous, but 
also noble and dignified. The actors who succeeded Baron followed 
in general his manner of playing Alceste as an “homme de la Cour,” 
and this tradition was completely accepted in the eighteenth-century 
theatre. Grandval added a certain amount of violence to the part, 
without, however, making Alceste an object of amusement. Rousseau 
looked on Alceste as a sympathetic character because he saw himself 
as the misanthrope; so he attacked Moliére for making him a comic 
figure. In short, neither Baron nor Rousseau wished to appear comic 
and ridiculous. Baron, as he presented it, simply eliminated from 
the play all laughter at the expense of Alceste; Rousseau called 


49 D’Alembert, “Lettre 4 M. Rousseau,” in Mélanges de littérature, d’histoire, 
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50 1’ Année littéraire (1758), VI, 306. 

51 J. F. Marmontel, “Extrait critique de la lettre 4 M. d’Alembert,” Mercure 
de France, 1V and V (November, December, 1758; January, 1759). Reprinted 
as “Apologie du théatre,” in Contes Moraux (La Haye, 1767), II, 208. 

52 Jean Francois La Harpe, Guvres (Yverdon, 1777), III, 110-11. 
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attention to the comic elements which Moliére had brought out, 
and declared that they should not be there. The authority of these 
two great egoists succeeded in stripping Alceste of his comic traits 
both on the stage and in the mind of the literary critic or casual 
reader of the play. Moliére’s play was being turned into a “drame,” 
and in the next century was to become a tragedy. Moliére’s con- 
temporaries saw both sides of Alceste, his exaggerated anger over 
trifles as well as his excellent principles. But later generations, first 
through the interpretations of Baron and his successors on the stage, 
and then through the sympathy for Alceste emphasized by the contro- 
versy over Rousseau’s attack on the theatre, were able to see only 
Alceste’s virtues, which dominated and later eliminated entirely the 
comic features of the role. 


Princeton University 





VOLTAIRE ET LES INDIENS D’AMERIQUE 


By Jean Davip 


Le tableau qu’a brossé Voltaire des Indiens d’Amérique n’est prob- 
ablement pas sans intérét car il parait jeter quelque lumiére non 
seulement sur les idées sociales de l’auteur mais encore sur la forme 
qu’épouse sa conception du progrés quand il suit l’évolution de l’his- 
toire. Ainsi nous pourrons voir une indication que si la loi du progrés 
dans Voltaire, comme I’a dit un critique, consiste pour une société 
avancée dans l’accumulation des résultats des arts et des sciences, le 
critére est different lorsqu’il s’agit du début de l’histoire, début que 
Voltaire croit retrouver en Amérique sous forme d’un état de nature. 
La division du présent travail est indiquée dans Voltaire méme. 
L’écrivain distingue d’une part entre “les grandes et nombreuses 
nations” de l’Amérique, et il faut lire le Pérou et le Mexique, ot 
ont lieu d’intéressantes expériences sociales, et d’autre part les petites 
peuplades qui vivent dans un état un peu répugnant pour lui. Ces 
nations plus primitives lui fournissent toutefois des exemples pour 
étayer sa these qui, 4 l’encontre de celle de Rousseau, affirme que la 
famille existe depuis le début méme de la préhistoire et que le no- 
madisme n’est pas naturel. 

L’Ameérique au dix-huitiéme siécle offrait cet intérét particulier 
que beaucoup de réves de réformateurs ou de primitivistes avaient 
déja pris ou prenaient pour lieu d’élection une de ses régions. Ainsi 
le Paraguay des jésuites était le paradis aux yeux des communistes 
purs, a dit Lichtenberger, et le Pérou, celui de ceux qui voulaient une 
société patriarcale ou une propriété mitigée.' Le professeur Chinard 
a constaté qu’a partir du seiziéme siécle: 

Les Floridiens et les Brésiliens seront représentés comme vivant d’une vie 


simple et innocente, éloignée de notre raffinement et de nos vices com- 
pliqués.? 


Lovejoy et Boas retrouvent la tradition du sauvage vertueux en 
littérature primitiviste passée du Scythe aux nord-Américains.* Ces 
différents réves se trouvent reflétés dans l’ceuvre de Voltaire. Ils ne 
l’empéchent cependant pas de se demander, comme beaucoup de ses 
contemporains en France, si la découverte de l’Amérique a été un 
bien, 4 tout prendre. Des maladies en sont venues, tant d’hommes 
sont morts 4 sa conquéte, enfin son climat est malsain. Pour son 

1 André Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme au XVII]¢me siécle (Paris: Alcan, 
1895), p. 363. Thése. ; 

2 Gilbert Chinard, L’Amérique et le réve exotique dans la littérature fran- 
¢aise aux 17 et 18¢mes siécies (Paris: Droz, 1934), préface, Pp. Xvi. 

8 A. Lovejoy et G. Boas, A Documentary History of Primitivism and Re- 


lated Ideas, Vol. 1: Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), p. 289. 
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disciple de Pauw la question ne fera pas de doute. La découverte de 
l’Amérique aura été: “le plus grand malheur que I’humanité ait 
essuyé” et pour l'Europe et pour l’Amérique elle-méme. Un climat 
pernicieux fait que les hommes y sont: “abrutis,” les fauves : “abatar- 
dis” et que les insectes, par contre, y présentent des proportions: 
“effrayantes.”’* I] n’est pas inutile de remarquer les dates auxquelles 
ces deux auteurs écrivent; c’est 4 peu prés l’époque de la perte du 
Canada par la France et la pensée de consoler leurs compatriotes est 
peut-étre entrée dans leurs intentions. Quoi qu’il en soit, de nouvelles 
connaissances géographiques, des expériences sociales intéressantes 
au Paraguay et en Pennsylvanie, des produits exotiques nouveaux 
ne compenseront pas, aux yeux de Voltaire, les désavantages cités. 


Les MEXICAINS 


Parmi les grands peuples qui offrent une organisation sociale 
intéressante Voltaire présente les Mexicains comme des gens policés 
qui avaient un culte établi et chez lesquels la religion: “maintenait 
l'état parce qu’elle lui était entiérement subordonnée.”* A cause de 
cette caractéristique, et en commun avec les Péruviens, ils sont 
classés par lui comme des demi-civilisés, entre les autres sauvages et 
les Européens. Ils donnent clairement, croit-il, une legon 4 l'Europe 
ou au moins a la France par la forme de leur religion telle qu'elle 
vient d’étre décrite. Voltaire ne va pas jusqu’a un éloge sans réserve 
car il se hate d’ajouter, démarquant Herrera, que les Mexicains sacri- 
fiaient dans leur culte des victimes humaines qu’ils mangeaient en- 
suite.® Il avait flétri violemment les sacrifices humains chez les Celtes 
parce que ceux-ci étaient l’objet d’apologies de nombreux patriotes 
du temps qui voulaient en eux louer leurs ancétres, ce qui n’était pas 
pour plaire a l’apotre du progrés. Dans le cas présent on ne trouve 
rien de semblable, il excuse les Mexicains parce qu’ils n’immolent 
que des ennemis d’abord, ensuite parce qu’ils tuent pour des motifs 
religieux et non par la nécessité de se procurer la subsistance, ce qui 
est humiliant et mérite seul le nom d’anthropophagie. Tel semble 
étre l’esprit du passage suivant : 


Il parait que chez les Mexicains on n’immolait que les ennemis; ils n’étaient 
pas anthropophages comme un trés petit nombre de peuplades américaines. 
Leur police en tout le reste était humaine et sage.” 


Son indulgence est d’autant plus remarquable que, selon Prévost, 
les historiens du temps avaient condamné ces sacrifices comme ce 


*C. de Pauw, Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains, ou Mémoires 
intéressants pour servir @ l'histoire de l’espéce humaine, 2 vols. (Berlin: J. 
Decker, 1770), I, “Discours préliminaire IV,” et pp. 3-9. 

5 Voltaire, Essai sur les Maeurs des Nations . . ., CL, 406, Giuvres, éd. 
Moland (Paris: Garnier, 1877-1885), 50 vols. et index. 

6 E.M., CXLVI, 388. 

7E.M., CXLVII, 393. 
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qu’il y avait de plus barbare sans que 1l’Asie et l'Afrique en offrent 
un paralléle.* Notre auteur énumére dans le passage suivant ce qu’il 
admire de la civilisation et du gouvernement mexicains : 


L’éducation de la jeunesse formait un des plus grands objets du gouverne- 
ment: il y avait des écoles publiques établies pour I’un et l'autre sexe ... la 
guerre était chez eux réduite en art... un grand ordre dans les finances 
maintenait la grandeur de cet empire regardé par ses voisins avec crainte et 
envie. Nous admirons encore les anciens Egyptiens d’avoir connu que I’année 
est d’environ 365 jours les Mexicains avaient poussé jusque 1a leur astronomie. 


Cette sage administration avait construit une belle capitale: 


La ville de Mexico, batie au milieu d’un grand lac, était le plus beau monu- 
ment de l'industrie américaine: des chaussées immenses traversaient le lac 
tout couvert de petites barques faites de troncs d’arbres. On voyait dans la 
ville des maisons spacieuses et commodes construites de pierre, des marchés, 
des boutiques qui brillaient d’ouvrages d’or et d'argent ciselés et sculptés. 


L’art de la guerre que loue Voltaire dans l'état du Mexique était 
pratiqué par un souverain qui commandait trente vassaux : 


dont chacun pouvait paraitre a la téte de cent mille hommes armés de fléches 
et de ces pierres tranchantes qui leur tenaient lieu de fer. S’attendait-on a 
trouver le gouvernement féodal établi au Mexique? 


Et voila cette féodalité, que Voltaire avait en abomination pour le 
Moyen-Age parce qu’elle lui paraissait une imposition brutale du 
seigneur sur le serf auquel elle ne laissait pas d’espoir d’amélio- 
ration, mentionnée ici dans un passage purement laudatif. Serait-ce 
que l’éloignement de l’Europe la lui rend moins odieuse ?—C’est une 
institution philanthropique du gouvernement mexicain qu’il admirera 
par dessus tout, montrant qu’il n’était nullement hostile 4 un certain 
capitalisme d’état: 


Plusieurs palais de l’empereur Montézuma augmentaient la somptuosité de 
la ville . . . un était entouré de grands jardins ot I’on ne cultivait que les 
plantes médicinales ; des intendants les distribuaient gratuitement aux malades : 
on rendait compte au roi du succés de leurs usages et les médecins en tenaient 
registre 4 leur mani¢re sans avoir l'usage de l’écriture. Les autres magnifi- 
cences ne marquent que la progrés des arts; celle-l4 marque le progrés de la 
morale.® 


On a, a lire Voltaire, l’impression que la civilisation mexicaine 
était une démocratie économique hautement étatisée dans laquelle 
les sujets occupaient de belles maisons spacieuses, ou la police, sacri- 
fices humains mis a part, était humaine et sage. I] semble bien que 
l’auteur a omis une partie de l'information de ses sources dont l’une 
est Herrera. II cite l’historien espagnol et suit d’assez prés sa descrip- 
tion de Mexico. Herrera parle des nombreuses demeures du roi, 


8 Prévost d’Exiles, Histoire générale des voyages ou nouvelle collection de 
toutes les relations de voyage par terre et par mer, 19 vols. (Paris: Didot, 
1746-1770), XII, 544. 

9 E.M., CXLVII, 391-93. 
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des belles maisons de pierre, mais il nous dit que c’étaient celles des 
nobles. Les autres habitants avaient, par une défense royale permet- 
tant aux grands de trancher davantage, des maisons sans portes ni 
fenétres et de plus vivaient 4 deux, quatre et six familles ensemble 
quelle que fat l’exiguité du réduit réglementaire. L’éducation, toujours 
d’aprés le méme historien, était empreinte d’une rudesse spartiate 
mais des écoles plus douces étaient ouvertes aux fils de la noblesse.’® 

Voltaire a cherché a excuser les sacrifices humains, |’anthro- 
pophagie des Mexicains, il a passé sous silence leur inégalité sociale, 
il n’a pas eu un mot de blame pour la féodalité chez eux. Aussi il a 
pu voir parmi eux la morale en progrés. En parlant de leurs progrés 
il fait allusion aux états civilisés chez lesquels il voudrait bien voir 
le gouvernement se charger avec davantage d’esprit d’attaque, du 
bien-étre et de l’avancement intellectuel public. Enfin le Mexique, 
selon lui, donne une lecon d’étatisme éclairé et surtout de bonne 
organisation capitaliste. 

Les PERUVIENS 

L’auteur s’est intéressé au Pérou surtout parce qu’il y trouvait 
réalisée sa conception d’une religion naturelle, mais la perfection 
sociale des institutions de ce pays n’a pas arrété son attention. L’Eldo- 
rado qu'il a dessiné ne rappelle guére les traits de la royauté Inca. 
Le Pérou avait pourtant été en honneur en France dés le 17*™* siécle 
non seulement parce que, aux fétes de cour, on mettait de grandes 
plumes comme ces primitifs et que l’idée était venue 4 Louis XIV de 
prendre comme symbole de sa puissance, le soleil, dieu des Incas, 
mais encore son déisme et la sagesse de ses législateurs avaient attiré 
les regards. Von der Mihll remarque que, dans la France de 1676, 
le déisme de Denis Veiras et de Foigny vient non d’influences an- 
glaises qu’avait cherchées en vain Lanson, mais des histoires du 
Pérou. Le roman exotique de Veiras exerca sur la littérature francaise 
jusqu’a la Révolution une influence qui n’est pas 4 dédaigner et fut 
connu des auteurs de Télémaque et des Lettres Persanes, or si Veiras 
s’était inspiré dans son roman, des récits d’orient pour le cérémonial 
de cour, il s’était adressé aux institutions des Incas pour toute 
l’organisation sociale et économique de sa royauté idéale."' 

Le Pérou, au moment dont il est question, s’étendait du pays de 
Cusco jusqu’a la hauteur de l’ile des Perles. Ce royaume et celui du 
Mexique s’ignorérent complétement, car aucun des deux n’était 
maritime et ils étaient séparés par des tribus trés sauvages,’* néan- 
~ 10 Herrera y Tordesillas, History of the vast continent and Islands of 


et commonly called the West Indies, 6 vols. (London: Batley, 1725-26), 
II, 361. 

11 Emmanuel von der Miuhll, L’Histoire des Sevarambes, éditée d'aprés la 
premiére édition de Denis Veiras (Vairasse) (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University, 1934), préface, pp. cxiii et cxii. Thése. 

12 A. Réville, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by tke Native Religions of Mexico and Peru, from the French (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1884), p. 140. 
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moins ils avaient atteint indépendamment le méme niveau de civili- 
sation. Voltaire trouve dans tous les deux un culte établi, une sorte 
de théocratie ot l’empereur était en méme temps le grand prétre,’* 
cependant il s’étend davantage sur la religion péruvienne : 


Les Péruviens, étant policés, adoraient le soleil: ou Manco-Capac leur avait 
fait accroire qu'il était le fils de cet astre ou leur raison commencée leur 
avait dit qu’ils devaient quelque reconnaissance 4a Il’astre qui anime la nature. 


Ces paroles indiquent que le stade de la raison commencée est marqué 
d’abord par un changement sur la mentalité purement primitive: la 
peur a fait place a la reconnaissance envers Dieu. Ensuite, le culte 
du soleil qu’instaura Manco-Capac était représenté par un symbole 
moins matériel et de signification plus générale que I’attribut de l'eau, 
propre a Viracocha, dieu qui précéda la divinité inca, d’aprés 
Réville.’® Le désir de montrer la cohésion de cette religion de douceur 
conduit Voltaire 4 déclarer ceci: 


Si on reproche aux Mexicains d’avoir quelquefois sacrifié des ennemis vaincus 
au dieu de la guerre jamais les Péruviens ne firent de tels sacrifices au soleil 
qu'ils regardaient comme le dieu bienfaisant de la nature.'® 


En un autre endroit il est moins affirmatif et se contente de dire: 


On a prétendu méme que les Péruviens souillaient aussi le culte du soleil par 
de tels holocaustes; mais ce reproche parait avoir été imaginé par les 
vainqueurs pour excuser leur barbarie. 


Mais il se contredit au cours du méme passage : 


Les anciens peuples de notre hémisphére et les plus policés de l’autre se sont 
ressemblés par cette religion barbare.17 


Voltaire, en parlant des peuples les plus policés de l’Amérique ne 
peut guére faire allusion qu’aux Mexicains et aux Péruviens et il 
exprime cette opinion de fagon si discréte qu’elle risque de passer 
inapercue a coté de l’assertion formelle que les Péruviens n’avaient 
jamais souillé ainsi le culte du soleil. Les paroles: “on a prétendu” 
font penser au rapport d’Herrera selon qui on sacrifiait des enfants 
et méme des vierges du temples quand I’Inca était malade ou partait 
en guerre, mais l’auteur préfére suivre Garcilasso selon lequel jamais 
les Incas, méme pas les premiers de leur race, ne sacrifiérent des 
hommes ni méme ne firent couler le sang comme mortification.’* II 
accepte l’opinion de Las Casas que presque tous les Américains sont 
“des hommes doux et timides, d’un tempérament faible qui les rend 





18 F.M., CL, 406. 

14 F.M., introduction, p. 12. 

15 Réville, op. cit., p. 186. 

16 F.M., CXLVIII, 402. 

17 E.M., CXLVI, 388. 

18 Herrera, op. cit., Tome 4, Livre X, chap. II, p. 347, et Garcilasso de la 
Vega, el Inca, First part of the Royal Commentaries of the Yneas, 2 vols. 
(London: Hakluyt Society, 1869), Voi. Il, Bk. 5, chap. I, p..4. 
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nécessairement esclaves,” et il conclut que la nation du Pérou: “était 
peut-étre la plus douce de la terre.” Elle était aussi: “la plus indus- 
trieuse et la plus policée du nouveau monde.” Voltaire la représente 
arrivée au méme point que le Mexique en science, en histoire et, par 
exemple, en astronomie ot les deux peuples étaient arrivés 4 connaitre 
l'année de 365 jours: 


Les Péruviens avaient des obélisques, des gnomes réguliers pour marquer 
les points des équinoxes et des solstices . . . ils avaient élevé des prodiges 
d’architecture et taillé des statues avec un art surprenant . . . l'Inca Huescar 
avait fait... un grand chemin de cing cent lieues de Cusco jusqu’éa Quito.?® 


Leur avancement en astronomie ne concorde pas avec ce que dit 
Prévost, selon qui ils nommaient seulement trois astres par un nom: 
le soleil, la lune et Vénus.”® Pas un mot n’est dit de l’organisation 
sociale inca que l’auteur a louée en termes généraux et qui, selon 
Réville, fut surtout remarquable par le bien-étre matériel qu’elle 
répandit.** Le roi inca ne gardait de terres pour lui que celles qui 
seraient restées sans proprietaires. 22 Des établissements d’état, dit 
Herrera, prenaient soin des incapables.** Voltaire a complétement 
négligé cet aspect aprés avoir cependant déclaré au sujet du Mexique 
que le progrés le plus important était celui de la morale humanitaire. 
Il a trouvé que de ce point de vue le Mexique pouvait enseigner 
quelque chose et non pas le Pérou; d’ou il résulte sur cette question 
particuliére une impression un peu incertaine. Il semble pourtant 
qu’il a préféré l’étatisme plus limité du Mexique a celui du Pérou. 
Le Pérou, communiste dans la distribution des biens meubles aux 
particuliers “selon leurs besoins,”” pour employer la formule courante 
de notre temps, et libéral ou “distributiste” dans la répartition des 
terres, servait déja d’utopie semi-communiste. Par contre le Pérou 
offre 4 Voltaire un bon exemple d’état en chemin vers une religion 
universelle, détachée de tout symbole matériel. Celui-ci, en voilant 
le fait que des sacrifices humains ont pu se perpétrer dans la religion 
inca, donne l’impression harmonieuse d’un culte qui a dépassé le 
stade de la peur du tonnerre pour arriver a celui de la reconnaissance 
pour une divinité non plus terrifiante, mais bienfaisante. Une autre 
raison a pu pousser notre auteur a insister sur la douceur et la science 
des Péruviens, ce fut de mieux mettre en lumiére la cruauté du 
traitement qu’on leur a infligé, de mieux faire croire que les Espagnols 
n’avaient pas grand chose a leur apporter. Il n’a jamais fait un tel 
procés des conquérants anglais et francais. Il se peut qu’il ait reflété 
la tradition de haine contre les Espagnols et les Portugais parce que 
ces peuples possédaient presque toutes les meilleures terres de l’Amé- 

19 F.M., CXLVIII, 401, 402, 397. 

20 Prévost, op. cit., XIII, 574. 

21 Réville, op. cit., ‘p. 153. 


2 Garcilasso, Vol. II, Bk. 5, chap. I, p. 4. 
23 #8 Carcilasso cité par Réville, op. cit., p. 151. 
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rique, celles qui donnaient le plus de produits exotiques et parce 
qu’enfin ils étaient soutenus du pape. 


Le PARAGUAY 


De prime abord Voltaire semble louer le gouvernement des jésuites 
qui, au début du 17*™ siécle, pénétrérent pacifiquement le Paraguay. 
Ce pays était alors plug grand qu’aujourd’hui et comprenait les terri- 
toires de Santa-Cruz, de Tucuman et de Buenos-Aires, dit Prévost. 
A leur arrivée: 


Ces peuples n’étaient composés que de familles séparées les unes des autres, 
sans société, sans aucune religion: on les accoutuma facilement a la société.** 


Les jésuites amenérent d’Europe instruments aratoires et animaux 
domestiques. 


[Ils] semérent quelques plaines de tous les grains de l'Europe et donnérent 
tout aux sauvages qui furent apprivoisés comme les animaux qu'on prend 
avec un appat . . . bientét ces hommes furent transformés et devinrent les 
sujets de leurs bienfaiteurs.?5 


A Véloge de Voltaire se méle un certain persiflage; cette colonie lui 
parait: “a quelques égards le triomphe de I’humanité,” le mot 
“quelque” est 4 remarquer. Ce purisme, cette réserve dans l|’éloge 
est sans doute due a la comparaison qu’il établit entre les jésuites et 
les Quakers: “Les primitifs ou Quakers ont été plus justes et les 
jésuites plus politiques.” Les Quakers n’ont instruit que par l’exemple. 
Ils n’ont pas imposé un cadre mais seulement attiré 4 eux. William 
Penn acheta le terrain aux indigénes. Au contraire on n’a rien donné 
aux jésuites, mais: “ils se sont faits souverains sans se dire seulement 
propriétaires du terrain.”** Bien plus, pour mieux accabler les jésuites, 
communistes avant la lettre, Voltaire va chercher les moines. Les 
moines n’ont jamais été puissants, selon lui: “que par l’aveuglement 
des autres hommes”; au moins sont-ils parvenus 4 ce degré de 
grandeur, toujours selon l’auteur, opposé a leur état par une marche 
naturelle. On leur a donné de grandes terres qui sont devenues des 
fiefs et des principautés comme d'autres terres. Voltaire préfére aussi 
la méthode des Quakers parce qu’au contraire du paternalisme des 
jésuites leur “laissez-faire” favorisait le commerce; les Quakers ont 
procuré aux sauvages “de nouvelles douceurs de la vie par le com- 
merce.” Enfin les jésuites avaient institué l'état seul possesseur des 
terres et controdleur de l’argent aussi: les Paraguéens: “sont les 
esclaves des jésuites . . . les jésuites seuls ont l’argent et leurs peuples 
n’en touchent jamais.’ Une telle restriction de l’initiative humaine 
n’était pas compensée aux yeux de Voltaire par la sécurité qui régnait 
dans cette société, aussi ne mentionne-t-il qu’incidemment ceci: “On 
24 Prévost, op. cit., XIII, 323. 


23 F.M., CLIV, 424-25. 
26 F.M., CLIV, 428, et CLIII. 
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distribuait 4 chaque famille ce qui suffisait 4 ses besoins.” L’utilisation 
du surplus par le pouvoir qui contréle l’argent l’intéresse bien davan- 
tage; or, comme il est facile de deviner, les idées des jésuites sur la 
disposition de ce surplus en vue d’un art abstrait ou religieux ne 
s’accordent pas du tout aux conceptions de Voltaire sur le luxe. Aussi 
le “philosophe de Ferney” déclare-t-il non sans désapprobation : 


Le reste était vendu 4 Buenos-Aires et au Pérou . . . on rapportait en retour 
des espéces et des denrées. Les jésuites distribuaient les deurés et faisaient 
servir l'argent et l’or a la décoration des églises et aux besoins du gouverne- 
ment.?7 


De plus, il y a quelques omissions dans le tableau; ainsi Voltaire 
ne dit pas que l'état jésuite avait pourvu 4 la subsistance de tous 
ceux qui étaient hors d’état de gagner leur vie, ce qu’il inclut peut-étre, 
mais sans le dire, dans les dépenses du gouvernement. Un autre fait 
non plus n’est pas mentionné: celui que les maisons de leurs Indiens 
étaient commodes, meublées proprement, quelques-unes baties de 
pierre et qu’au dire d’une de ses sources, Prévost, celles des Espagnols 
au Pérou assez souvent ne les valaient pas. Aussi ne faut-il pas 
s’étonner que Voltaire ne voie aucune objection a se trouver intéressé 
dans un des navires qui en 1756 transportaient des troupes pour le 
roi d’Espagne contre les jésuites. I] s’amuse seulement que le vaisseau 
se nomme “le Pascal.”** 

Voltaire, en parlant des Indiens américains qui forment les petits 
peuples, petits par le nombre plutét que par la surface qu’ils occupent, 
veut montrer qu’ils vivent non dans |’état de nature au sens originel 
mais dans un état conforme aux véritables lois de la nature, qui, 
méme chez des sauvages, peut trouver un heureux équilibre. Nous 
nous trouvons ici en face d’une thése générale de Voltaire sur la 
civilisation ou plutot sur ses origines, thése contraire aux vues de 
Rousseau : les premiers hommes 4 apparaitre sur la terre ont eu un 
langage rudimentaire et ont été groupés en famille dés le début. 
Cette thése en accord avec les données bibliques a conduit Voltaire, 
a l’instar de ses contemporains sauf Montesquieu, 4 ignorer le no- 
madisme en Amérique; cette omission peut étre probablement ex- 
pliquée aussi par le fait que ni Voltaire ni son temps ne voyaient 
le moyen d’articuler les nomades 4 I’histoire de la civilisation: en 
passant sous silence ceux d’Amérique il diminuait le déchet dans les 
résultats des efforts humains. Voltaire déclare dans les termes suivants 
que ces Indiens d’Amérique étaient tous fixés au sol: 


Du détroit de Magellan jusqu’a la baie d’Hudson on a vu des familles rassem- 
blées et des huttes qui composaient des villages; point de peuples errants 
qui changeassent de demeures selon les saisons comme les Arabes-Bédouins 


27 E.M., CLIV, 426. 
28 Prévost, op. cit., XIII, 326; Voltaire, Lettre 4 la comtesse de Lutzel- 
bourg, 12 avril 1756. 
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et les Tartares: en effet, ces peuples n’ayant point de bétes de somme n’auraient 
pu transférer aisément leurs cabanes.2® 


Tout le reste de ce vaste continent (sauf les grands royaumes) était partagé 
et l’est encore, en petites sociétés 4 qui les arts sont inconnus. Toutes ces 
peuplades vivent sous des huttes . . . les unes se nourrissent de la chasse, les 
autres de racines qu’elles pétrissent.®° 


On savait pourtant au temps de Voltaire que le nomadisme existait 
en Amérique. La carte de Delisle de 1700 porte que les Apalaches 
du Mexique étaient errants.** Charlevoix que l’auteur a connu et 
consulté en dit autant des Algonquins.** La chasse et la cueillette des 
racines que Voltaire trouve chez ses Indiens sont le fait des peuplades 
nomades et en les déclarant indistinctement tous sédentaires il a du 
obéir aux motifs que nous avons indiqués ci-dessus. 

A la supériorité d’étre sédentaires, les Indiens d’Amérique ajoutent 
celle d’étre arrivés 4 posséder un langage, ce que Voltaire mettait en 
doute au sujet des Celtes: 


Partout (en Amérique) on a trouvé des idiomes formés par lesquels les 
sauvages exprimaient le petit nombre de leurs idées . . . la langue des 
Mexicains était plus formée que celle des Iroquois comme la notre est plus 
réguliére et plus abondante que celle des Samoyédes.®* 


Ainsi se trouve étayée la thése de Voltaire sur les origines; cela 
considéré il est loisible de voir les ombres du tableau: Voltaire croit 
que les Américains sont en général aussi stupides que les Cafres: 


Si vous en exceptez les grandes et nombreuses nations de |’Amérique, les 
autres étaient plongées dans une stupidité barbare pour la plupart. Leurs 
assemblées n’avaient rien d’un culte réglé . . . leur créance ne constituait pas 
une religion. I] est constant que les Brasiliens, les Caraibes, les Mosquites, 
les peuplades de la Guiane, celles du nord n’avaient pas plus de notion 
distincte d’un Dieu supréme que les Cafres de l'Afrique. Cette connaissance 
demande une raison cultivée et leur raison ne I’était pas.34 


La nature enfin avait donné aux Américains beaucoup moins d’industrie 
qu’aux hommes de Il’ancien monde. 


Leur industrie n’a pu aller au-dela de leurs besoins pressants.*® 


Les Américains sont donc aux yeux de Voltaire des sauvages trés 
primitifs, couverts de peaux de bétes dans les climats froids et presque 
nus dans les tempérés. Leurs croyances ne méritent pas le nom de 
religion. A ce propos, les passages qui viennent d’étre cités éclairent, 


29 F.M., CXLVI, 387. 

80 F.M., introduction, p. 9. Cest l’auteur de l'article qui souligne dans ces 
deux passages. 

81Q, C, Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States, 
published by the Carnegie Institute of Washington and the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York (New York, 1932), plate 22. 

82 Charlevoix, Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle France, 3 
vols. (Paris: Didot, 1744), Tome I, Livre 5, p. 196. 

83 FE. M., CXLVI, 387. 

34 Idem. 

35 F.M., introduction, pp. 25 et 9. 
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croyons-nous, la conception que se faisait Voltaire, du critére de la 
civilisation 4 ses origines. Ce qui la constitue est bien, comme cela 
le sera plus tard, l'industrie, la somme du bien étre, mais c’est surtout 
l’idée que les Indiens se font de Dieu qui compte: conception “d’un 
Dieu supréme,” “culte réglé.” 

Enfin, reflétant les imaginations de ses prédecesseurs et de son 
temps, le “philosophe de Ferney” voit le primitif américain sous des 
couleurs plutot héroiques : 


Les prétendus sauvages d’Amérique sont des souverains qui regoivent des 
ambassadeurs de nos colonies transplantées auprés de leur territoire par 
l’avarice et la légéreté. Ils connaissent I"honneur dont jamais nos sauvages 
d’Europe n’ont entendu parler. Ils ont une patrie, ils l’aiment, ils la défendent 
... ils se battent avec courage et parlent souvent avec une énergie héroique.*® 


Ce primitif américain vertueux, héroique, sévére, libre apparait 
presque toujours, chez Voltaire, sous les traits du Canadien. 


Les CANADIENS 


Les Canadiens ont été décrits sous des couleurs particuliérement 
favorables : 


La guerre n’avait pas chez eux comme chez nous I’intérét pour motif [dit 
Voltaire], c’était d’ordinaire l’insulte et la vengeance qui en étaient le sujet 
comme chez les Brésiliens et tous les sauvages.%* 


Lahontan, que cite Voltaire, avait pourtant dit que les sauvages se 
faisaient la guerre au sujet de la chasse ou du passage sur leurs 
terres parce que les limites de celles-ci étaient réglées.** La repré- 
sentation du sauvage canadien et celle du sauvage nord-américain ne 
différent par essentiellement du tableau qui nous est présenté pour tous 
les Américains, cependant Voltaire croit que c’est le sauvage du nord, 
et particuliérement le Canadien, qui posséde les institutions et le 
gouvernement naturels. Tous les Américains, sauf ceux des grands 
royaumes ont la méme vie: ils demeurent sous des huttes, se nour- 
rissent de la chasse et de la péche et pourtant l’auteur voit la liberté 
et le courage républicains établis seulement chez les nord-américains. 
Ceux-ci différent des Indiens de l’Amérique du Sud: 


Encore plus par la fierté et le courage. Ils ne connurent jamais le gouverne- 
ment monarchique; Il’esprit républicain a été le partage de tous les peuples 
du nord de Il’ancien monde et le nouveau. Tous les habitants de l’Amérique 
septentrionale, des monts des Apalaches au détroit de Davis, sont des paysans 
et des chasseurs divisés en bourgades, institution naturelle de l’espéce 
humaine.®9 


86 FE. M., introduction, p. 19. 

87 E.M., CLI, 410. 

88a Hontan, Dialogues curieux entre lauteur et un sauvage de bon sens 
qui a voyagé et mémoires de l' Amérique septentrionale, publié par Gilbert 
Chinard (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1931), p. 143. 

39 F.M., CLI, 409. 
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Ce n’est que plus tard, dans le Dictionnaire Philosophique qu’il men- 
tionne la forme républicaine de toutes les petites peuplades d’Amé- 
rique.*® Les américains du nord, malgré leur courage, ne furent pas 
des conquérants, selon notre auteur : 


Les peuples éloignés des tropiques furent toujours invincibles . . . mais on 
ne voit pas que les peuples du Canada soient allés jamais subjuguer le 
Mexique comme les Tartares se sont répandus en Asie et en Europe. II parait 
que les Canadiens ne furent jamais en assez grand nombre pour envoyer 
ailleurs des colonies.*! 


Le fait qu’ils soient restés chez eux, semble expliquer la plus grande 
partie de leur prestige aux yeux de l’auteur. 

Il est curieux de constater que le primitif “vertueux” était le plus 
adonné de tous a l’anthropophagie. C’est ce qui apparait dans les 
lignes suivantes: 


C’était dans les terres stériles et glacées du Canada que les hommes étaient 
souvent anthropophages: ils ne l’étaient pas dans l’Acadie, pays meilleur ot 
l'on ne manque pas de nourriture; ils ne l’étaient point dans le reste du 
continent excepté dans quelques parties du Brésil et chez les Cannibales des 
iles Caraibes.*? 

Il flétrit cette coutume avec toute la vigueur désirable et cela d’autant 
plus qu’il a dit en parlant des Mexicains qu’il était bien plus humiliant 
de manger son semblable par besoin que pour satisfaire a un rite 
religieux : 

Ce qu’il y avait de plus horrible chez les Canadiens est qu’ils faisaient mourir 
dans les supplices leurs ennemis captifs et qu’ils les mangeaient.t» 

Ces lignes sont de 1753 environ. Plus tard il répéte la méme chose 
en disant que le jésuite Charlevoix a relaté dans son histoire du 
Canada que “tous les peuples de l’Amérique septentrionale étaient 
anthropophages.” Pourtant, Voltaire dans les paroles suivantes mini- 
mise la barbarie de cette coutume en méme temps qu’il incline a la 
trouver moins fréquente qu’il n’avait dit d’abord. Le mot “quelque- 
fois” a remplacé le mot “souvent.” II allégue que les Européens font 
la guerre et ne sont donc pas en mesure de précher la morale aux 
sauvages : 

La véritable barbarie est de donner la mort et non de disputer un mort aux 
corbeaux et aux vers. Des peuples chasseurs tels qu’étaient les Brésiliens et 
les Canadiens, des insulaires comme les Caraibes n’ayant pas toujours une 
subsistance assurée ont pu devenir quelquefois anthropophages. . .. Dampierre 
assure qu'il n’a jamais rencontré d’anthropophages et il n’y a peut-étre pas 


aujourd’hui deux peuplades oi cette horrible coutume soit en usage.** 


4° D.Ph., Patrie, p. 184. 


41 E.M., introduction, p. 25. 

42 F.M., CLI, 410; les chapitres sur l’Amérique étaient sans doute inclus 
dans I’“Abrégé de I’Histoire Universelle,” publié en 1753, voir Bengesco, 
Tome I, p. 329. 

48 D.Ph., Anthropophages, p. 267. 

44 FE .M., CXLVI, 388-89. 
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Voltaire reprend méme les premiers voyageurs pour avoir donné 
l'impression que l’anthropophagie avait été fréquente : 


Le fait mieux éclairci se réduit 4 un petit nombre de prisonniers qui ont été 
mangés par leurs vainqueurs au lieu d’étre mangés des vers.*® 


Il se contredit donc puisqu’il avait affirmé ailleurs que les Canadiens 
étaient souvent anthropophages. De toute facon il ne leur fait pas un 
reproche bien vif de cet usage qui, selon lui, a beaucoup diminué 
et qui d’ailleurs n’était pas naturel parce que la nature humaine était 
seulement parvenue “dans plus d’un pays a ce dernier degré d’hor- 
reur.”** Le Canadien peut rester ainsi le noble sauvage, fier et libre 
grace a la forme républicaine de son gouvernement. S’il est un peu 
cruel c’est qu’une nature pauvre et hostile I’'y force. Socialement 
et économiquement il méne une vie presqu’entiérement conforme a 
la véritable nature. Aussi Voltaire espére-t-il que la civilisation a 
venir réintégrera des qualités que la civilisation actuelle a perdues 
et que conservent jalousement les sauvages du nord de l’Amérique. 


Les BrésILIENS 


La tradition qui, depuis le seiziéme siécle, représentait le sauvage 
brésilien vivant simplement et innocemment n’apparait pas dans Vol- 
taire. Ce primitif est, selon lui, le plus bas de l’Amérique; il est une 
exception. Dans le tableau qu’il en trace, le Brésilien n’est placé 
ni dans |’état de nature qui implique la société de la famille ni dans 
“état naturel de l’espéce humaine,’’*? qui comprend, en plus de 
l’institution familiale, le travail agricole 4 coté de la chasse: 


Le Brasilien tout nu... est un animal qui n’a pas encore atteint le complé- 
ment de son espéce. C’est une chenille enfermée dans sa féve qui ne sera 
papillon que dans quelques siécles. Il aura peut-étre des Newton et des Locke 
et alors il aura rempli toute I’étendue de la carriére humaine, supposé que 
les organes du Brésilien soient assez forts et assez souples pour arriver a 
ce terme: car tout dépend des organes.*® 


L’influence de Condillac se marque ici dans la terminologie: “Tout 
dépend des organes.” La base de cet “état naturel” est le besoin qui 
réunit les hommes, ainsi qu’il ressort de la citation qui va suivre, 
et précisément c’est cette base que ne possédent pas ces sauvages qui 
chassent lorsqu’ils ont faim et ont peu de relations entre eux : 


Nulles lois chez les Brésiliens que celles qui s’établissent au hasard pour le 
moment présent par la peuplade assemblée; l’instinct seul les gouvernait . . . 
il n’y avait point d’état chez des sauvages sans besoins et sans police.*® 


45 Histoire de Charles XII, préface a l'édition de 1748, XVI, 126. 
46D). Ph., Anthropophages, p. 267. 

47 E.M., CLI, 409. 

48 4B. ol 7éme entretien, XX VII, 354. 

49 EF M., CL, 406. 
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Comme ils ignorent l’agriculture leur vie s’écoule dans un état pré- 
caire malgré une terre “fertile” ot “il regne un printemps perpétuel.” 

Leur idée de Dieu, ainsi que celle des sauvages de la Guiane, était 
aussi rudimentaire que celle des Cafres. Elle sert de preuve a Vol- 
taire que leur culte est indigéne, que, donc, l’Amérique n’a jamais 
connu la colonisation avant le seiziéme siécle: 


On aurait porté quelque religion dans cette terre peu éloignée de 1’Afrique. 
Il est bien difficile qu'il n’y fut resté quelque trace de cette religion quelle 
qu'elle fat. On n’y en trouve aucune . . . n’ayant aucun culte ils n’avaient 
point de sacrifices humains 4 faire ainsi que les Mexicains . . . quelques 
charlatans portant plumes sur la téte excitaient les peuples au combat, leur 
faisaient remarquer la nouvelle lune, leur donnaient des herbes qui ne guéris- 
saient pas leurs maladies. 


Ces charlatans, d’aprés Herrera, étaient de simples conseillers pour le 
cas de guerre, dont l'emploi se transmettait de pére en fils, ce qui 
montrerait, un peu plus que ne le dit Voltaire, quelque continuité dans 
ces groupements invertébrés.*° 

Enfin les Brésiliens ne connaissent méme pas la premiére société 
naturelle car ils ne possédent pas l’amour familial: “Leur instinct les 
portait 4 se joindre 4 des femmes quand le besoin le demandait.” 
De plus ils étaient pédérastes, ils pratiquaient : “cet usage monstrueux 
et commun ; les Canadiens l’ignoraient.” En somme nous avons affaire 
a des primitifs qui semblent avoir dérouté Voltaire, 4 des gens ayant 
un semblant de gouvernement intermittent, sans société, sans mceurs, 
sans grande idée de Dieu. Tout cela est bien dommage surtout 
lorsqu’on songe que la nature s’est oubliée a les douer d’un physique 
avantageux : 


Tous les habitants grands, bien faits, vigoureux, d’une couleur rougeatre 
marchaient nus a la réserve d'une large ceinture qui leur servait de poche. 


Il n’empéche que: “le Brasilien tout nu . . . est un animal qui n’a 
pas encore atteint le complément de son espéce.” 

Le tableau des Indiens d’Amérique révéle 4 l’examen, des théses 
chéres 4 Voltaire sur les origines de l’histoire et sur la propriété. Les 
petits peuples lui sont utiles pour montrer que la stabilité de la 
famille, la fixité au sol et non le nomadisme sont |’état naturel des 
premiers hommes. Le Me-xique lui sert a faire l’éloge d’un étatisme 
trés limité ou, si l’on veut, sert 4 faire un éloge indirect de la propriété 
privée. Ce que dit Voltaire du Canadien porte un accent de conviction 
moins marqué et semble simplement refiéter les réves de l’époque. 
On a dit, Joachim Moras entre autres dans son ouvrage: Ursprung 
und Entwicklung des Begriffs der Zivilisation in Frankreich (Ham- 
burg, 1930), que le mot de progrés dans Voltaire signifiait progrés 
des arts, des sciences, de la morale, donc progrés dans un sens pure- 
ment cumulatif, sans qu’une vue générale relie le tout, sans qu’il 


50 Herrera, op. cit., IV, 94. 
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s’agisse non plus 4 un degré quelconque de progés de I’esprit humain 
lui-méme. Cette thése applicable quand il s’agit des civilisations 
avancées ne s’applique pas parfaitement quand nous avons affaire 
aux primitifs de l’histoire ou 4 ceux dont nous venons de parler. Nous 
croyons l’avoir montré dans ce dernier cas. Le critére est surtout 
alors l’idée que ces peuples se font de Dieu. C’est ainsi qu’au bas de 
échelle le Brésilien n’a que la plus vague notion d’une divinité. 
Au degré supérieur les petits peuples d’ Amérique connaissaient seule- 
ment le Dieu de leur tribu. Plus haut enfin les Péruviens, grace a_ 
leur “raison commencée,” avaient une religion ou la terreur avait fait 
place a la reconnaissance au dieu soleil. Ainsi le “philosophe de 
Ferney” a montré l’Amérique précolombienne s’acheminant vers le 
Dieu Supréme, dont, selon lui, les Sages de la Gréce avaient eu les 
premiers la conception et dont l’idée dans la suite n’était plus sus- 
ceptible de développement. 


University of Washington 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Late Latin Chroniclers, 1300-1500. 
By Laura Kee cer. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English, Volume 17, Number 1, 1946. Pp. 
viii + 152. $1.75. 


This is the fourth volume of “Studies in the Geoffrey of Monmouth 
Tradition.” In a series of this kind, which evidently aims ultimately 
to survey the whole field of Geoffrey’s influence, it is inevitable that 
some contributors should be given less interesting assignments. It was 
Dr. Keeler’s misfortune to draw one of these, a task which she ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm. It is not her fault that the work is dull and 
that her conclusions, such as they are, are only what might have been 
expected. Some of the Latin historians accepted all, or nearly all, of 
Geoffrey’s History; some accepted it with reservations, and others 
were frankly skeptical. Dr. Keeler painstakingly documents this 
thesis, and at times manages to put some life into it; I have a feeling 
that, given more promising subject matter, she could have written 
an interesting book. She does make one discovery: that William 
Rishanger, when describing in his Annales Angliae et Scotiae the 
wedding feast after the nuptials of King Edward I and Princess 
Margaret of France, follows almost word for word Geoffrey’s account 
of Arthur’s Pentecostal feast. But all the essentials of this part of the 
dissertation had already been published in the January, 1946, number 
of Speculum, and are merely repeated here. 

Standing by itself, this work is incomplete; it must be supple- 
mented by similar research in related fields. There is no essential 
difference between a man who accepts Geoffrey’s statements and says 
so in Latin, and one who says the same thing in English or Welsh. 
The Welsh material is especially important because of the use of 
Geoffrey’s narrative to bolster up the Tudor claims, and because of 
the acceptance of Geoffrey’s pedigrees by the most eminent Welsh 
genealogists. 

On a few minor points the work needs revision. ‘““Descended from 
Cadvan” (p. 41) is merely a slip for “from Malgo,” but the fiction of 
an Arthurian descent dies hard, and must be refuted once more. In 
Geoffrey’s day there was a generally accepted pedigree for Maelgwn 
Gwynedd (Malgo) ; it was the pedigree of the Kings of Gwynedd, 
compiled some time before 988 and preserved for us in the Nennius 
manuscript Harley 3859 (Cymmrodor, IX, 170, and XXI, 67). The 
line goes back to the semi-historical Cunedda, and nowhere contains 
any reference to Arthur. Geoffrey must have known this, for nothing 
that he says is inconsistent with it, and nowhere does he suggest that 
Arthur left any descendants. I think one should avoid, also, positive 
statements such as “Geoffrey calls the giant Goemagot” (p. 97). 
What Geoffrey did call him we can never know, for the manuscripts 
give many forms; but the scribal tradition seems to point to “Goe- 
magog.” Finally I fail to see the significance of the fact that Geoffrey 
wrote verbatim the words, “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
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imperat” (pp. &, 92, 127-29). The words are not reserved for solemn 
occasions like “the coronations of emperors and kings” ; I have several 
times heard them sung over the radio to introduce “The Catholic 
Hour.” 

Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 


Machiavelli's “The Prince”: An Elizabethan Translation. Edited with 
an introduction and notes from a manuscript in the collection of 
Mr. Jules Furthman by Harpin Craic. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. xli + 177. $3.50. 


Few authors, ancient or modern, have been so maligned and mis- 
interpreted as the man who produced the first realistic treatise on 
politics and the techniques of power ; and certainly no work of classic 
dimensions has ever received more unwarranted abuse than // 
Principe. 

The interest of the Elizabethans in Machiavelli was as pervasive as 
the interest in forbidden fruit; and because Machiavelli was every- 
where equated with atheism and the devil, reading and publicizing his 
work were not safe preoccupations. The first London edition of 
ll Principe, brought out by John Wolfe, bore the false imprint “In 
Palermo.” 

Despite the fact that many of the Elizabethans got their Machiavelli 
at second hand and through polluted channels, there is evidence that 
he was available in the original and in English translations of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The little volume which is 
the subject of this review is Professor Craig’s edition of the Furth- 
man manuscript, an extant version of one of the sixteenth-century 
translations. In collating this with other manuscripts available to him, 
Professor Craig’s object “has been to publish a correct Elizabethan 
version of the great Renaissance classic and to preserve the interesting 
scribal characteristics (spelling, punctuation, capitalization, italiciza- 
tion) of the Furthman manuscript.” 

This task Professor Craig has performed with all the care and com- 
petence one has come to expect from so fine a scholar. The substantial 
introduction reviews and evaluates the principal known French and 
Latin translations of Machiavelli, and attempts to trace the relation- 
ship of the Furthman to other extant Elizabethan manuscript versions 
of The Prince. 

The translation itself has little to recommend it, other than its 
quality as a sample of the more indifferent prose written during the 
late sixteenth century. And that, one supposes, is ample justification 
for another edition of the great Italian’s masterpiece. 

Perhaps it is asking too much; but the reviewer regrets the ab- 
sence, in the introduction, of some shrewd generalizations designed to 
bring The Prince into focus in a world gone mad with the struggle 
for power. 

ANGELO M. PELLEGRINI 
University of Washington 
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Sources for a Biography of Shakespeare. By E. K. CHAMBERS. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. 80. $2.00. 


“This booklet,” to quote from the Prefatory Note, “records the 
substance and often preserves the language of a course of lectures 
given to students working for the Bachelorship of Letters at Oxford 
during 1929 to 1938”; it includes, likewise, ‘a little material which 
was not available at the time of the lectures.” And in the space of 
some seventy pages it gives the gist of the records (including con- 
temporary allusions) and the traditions of the life of William Shake- 
speare as interpreted by the dean of Shakespearean biographers. 
Three documents of varying importance are omitted: (1) the signa- 
ture of William Shakespeare in a Folger copy of Lambard’s Archaio- 
nomia of 1568 (see J. QO. Adams, “A New Shakespeare Signature?” 
in The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library |June, 1943], pp. 
256-59) ; (2) the Longleat Manuscript of a passage of text from 
Titus Andronicus with a sketch of several of the dramatis personae 
(see E. K. Chambers, “The First Illustration to ‘Shakespeare,’ ” The 
Library, 4 ser. 5 [1925], 326-30; see also Titus Andronicus, ed. J. Q. 
Adams, pp. 31-40, where it is suggested that the manuscript may be 
dated later than 1623); and (3) Folger Manuscript 423.1, a memo- 
randum in the hand of Ralph Brooke, Rouge Croix pursuivant, which 
names Shakespeare the player in a list of recipients of grants of arms 
—see also Folger Manuscript 423.3, which contains a possibly con- 
temporary sketch of the Shakespeare arms. 

To American scholars, who are imperfectly acquainted with the 
“Tenurial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Occupational, Court, [and] 
National (subdivided as Administrative and Legal)” institutions of 
Shakespeare’s England, the book will have immense value for its 
account of their functions and records. In fact, every serious student 
of the English Renaissance must familiarize himself with it, if not for 
the information it gives about Shakespeare, then for its introduction 
to the materials of biographical research. 

Better than most handbooks, it indicates the present location of 
Shakespearean documents. The inexpert reader might inquire, how- 
ever, where are preserved the records of Common Pleas (p. 15), 
among which is the foot of a fine entered into by Shakespeare in 
1610. Or the record (p. 25) which in 1635 recounts the history of the 
Globe and Blackfriars, “with a mention of Shakespeare as a ‘deserving 
man.’” Or the account books of the Treasurer of the Chamber (pp. 
25-26) which name Shakespeare periodically from 1595 to 1613. By 
searching William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems and 
consulting Giuseppi, Galbraith, and others, who are listed in Sir 
Edmund's Bibliographical Note (pp. 76-77), one will of course find 
the answers to these and a score of other questions that could be 
asked, such as the present location of Ward’s Diary, or the titles of the 
works containing information supplied, for example, by Richard 
James or Lieutenant Hammond or Thomas Plume. To this reviewer 
it seems regrettable that an assistant was not commissioned to supply 
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in footnotes or in an appendix the precise location of each document 
referred to, with its shelf mark or other means of identification. 

Sir Edmund is at his best in the sections dealing with disputed 
documents or with traditions, as in his account of Willobie his Avisa 
and of the date and patronage of the Sonnets or in his caution to 
partisan readers of Shakespeare’s will that though the bequest to Anne 
Shakespeare of his second-best bed “reads as if it were depreciatory 
. .. it probably was not. Similar bequests occur in other contemporary 
wills, in that of Thomas Combe, for example. The best bed was often 
an heirloom, and Shakespeare’s heir was his daughter, not his wife.” 
In evaluations like this, Sir Edmund displays the judicial qualities of 
mind for which he has long been conspicuous. 


James G. McMaNnaway 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


Essayes by Sir William Cornwallis the Younger. Edited by Don 
CAMERON ALLEN. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 
xxiii +- 265. 


Sir William Cornwallis the Younger was Montaigne’s first imi- 
tator in England. He himself advertised the indebtedness, and his 
essays have the subjective, discursive manner of the Frenchman, if 
none of the distinction. The essays of Bacon, with distinction in 
plenty, have not the manner, and although Bacon anticipated Corn- 
wallis by several years in adopting the term essaies, all but ten of the 
brief lectures to which he attached it were published after Cornwallis 
had ceased to write. It is as a pioneer that Sir William lays claim to 
our attention, and it is as a pioneer that Professor Allen presents him 
in an excellent edition handsomely issued as an Oslerian text. 

There are fifty-three essays in all, most of them first issued in 1600 
and 1601. Professor Allen has used the 1606 text of the first series 
and the 1610 text of the second because these were the last to be 
printed in Cornwallis’ lifetime and seem to contain the author’s 
revisions. The several editions have been collated and the significant 
variants recorded. Although the text has been left intact so far as 
spelling and the like are concerned, the punctuation has been modern- 
ized in the interest of intelligibility. Something in the neighborhood 
of three hundred classical quotations, misquotations, and allusions 
have been identified, an Herculean task that few besides Professor 
Allen would have had the equipment and patience to perform. 

The editor would be the last to claim that the essays make engaging 
reading. Cornwallis was a Stoic of the most somber breed, ungifted 
with imagination or a sense of style. He is rarely concrete, never 
angry, never gay. He is persistently dull. He moralizes upon the old 
abstractions, Love, Ambition, Justice, Friendship, and the rest, retail- 
ing stale wisdom like a plodding packman. “As Conceits come into 
my Head I vtter them,” says he, “for what is naturally mine caries 
with it rather a heauie Substance then any rich Qualitie.” And again, 
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“T had no neede to teach the world new opinions, for I hold all I 
know, more by tradition than reason.” Humility can be a beautiful 
thing, but in Sir William it misses that quality by being so depres- 
singly appropriate. Sir Charles Cornwallis, the father, spent time and 
substance bailing the essayist out of practical difficulties, and in a 
letter to Sir Henry Wotten, quoted by Professor Allen, he writes 
more neatly than the son: “Of all sorts of people I most dispaire of 
those of his sorte, that are Philosophers in their wordes and fooles in 
their workes. To God Almightie his mercifull and gracious providence 
I must leave him.” Sir William evidently irritated his father. I sus- 
pect that he irritated his editor, and I know that he irritates me. 

Professor Allen is not responsible for the fact that the one who 
stands first chronologically in the great tradition of the personal essay 
in England stands so far from first in all other respects. He has 
brought to his task his fine gifts as a scholar and has placed us in 
his debt. 

ALFRED HARBAGE 

University of Pennsylvania 


English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660. 
By Dovuctas Busu. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. 
vii + 621. $7.50. 


In the Advancement of Learning, Sir Francis Bacon observed the 
lack of literary histories, though Natural, Civil, and Ecclesiastical 
histories abounded : 


For no man hath propounded to himself the general state of learning to be 
described and represented from age to age, as many have done the works of 
nature and the state civil and ecclesiastical; without which the history of the 
world seemeth to me to be as the statua of Polyphemus with his eye out; that 
part being wanting which doth most shew the spirit and life of the person. 


Since Bacon wrote, many scholars have undertaken to supply this 
deficiency—to furnish Polyphemus with his eye, so to speak—and so 
to set before our eyes the life and spirit of past ages. The Oxford 
History of English Literature, now being published in a dozen or 
more volumes under the general editorship of F. P. Wilson and 
Bonamy Dobrée, is the latest and in some ways the most ambitious of 
these undertakings. 

The first volume of this history to appear, English Literature of 
the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660, by Douglas Bush, is now 
before us—and a brilliant piece of work it is. A glance at Bush’s table 
of contents will show the extent to which the author has carried out 
Bacon’s ideal by “propounding to himself the general state of learning 
to be described and represented.” Indeed, it is in this book, if any- 
where outside the very seventeenth-century poets and prosewriters 
themselves, that we may find revealed the “spirit and life” of the age 
of Bacon and Hobbes, of Jonson and Donne, of Sir Thomas Browne 
and John Milton. 
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Commencing with a section on “The Background of the Age,” 
Bush carries us through a series of topical chapters—‘Popular Lit- 
erature and Translations,” “The Successors of Spenser: Song-Books 
and Miscellanies,” “Jonson, Donne, and Their Successors,” “The 
Literature of Travel,” and so on to “Milton” and to a most interesting 
“Conclusion.” Under such headings as “Essays and Characters” and 
“History and Biography,” Bush presents the history and significance 
of literary forms of the seventeenth century. Again, in such chapters 
as “Political Thought” and “Science and Scientific Thought,” we 
learn of the literature of historical and philosophical speculation, 
which so occupied the best minds of the period under consideration. 
By thus grouping his material around literary types and intellectual 
tendencies, Bush has achieved a sort of synthesis which will enable the 
scholar to follow out a course of study in a manner not dissimilar, 
perhaps, to that of the man of the seventeenth century who might 
lave watched for the appearance of new works on his favorite topics. 

Two difficulties which arise from Bush’s method will occur to any 
reader, but they certainly cannot be called weaknesses of the book. 
The first is that in treating a topic such as “The Literature of Travel” 
the number of titles is so great and Bush’s learning so imposing that 
the ordinary mortal will wish the eleven pages expanded into a mono- 
graph. One is sure that Bush has read all of the titles by all of the 
authors whom he cites, but most of us have not, and therefore must 
travel slowly in order not to lose sight of our guide. A second diffi- 
culty inherent in the method of this volume is that the topical arrange- 
ment forces the historian to treat parts of the work of certain authors 
in one chapter and parts in other chapters. A glance at the index (in 
which the principal references devoted to each author are printed in 
bold-face type) informs us that we must look for comment on Joseph 
Hall at pages 55 and 198-99; on Sir Francis Bacon at pages 234-35, 
261-68, 18-20, 266-74, and 183-87; on John Milton at pages 359-98 
(this is the chapter “Milton”) and 247-49; on Benjamin Jonson at 
pages 104-21, 363-65, 217-18, 192-94; on Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
at pages 151-53, 227-28, 322-23. To point out these difficulties is not 
to enter a complaint against Bush, but to note an inevitable result of 
the method which he has employed. Had he chosen a method which 
would have avoided the present criticism, the value of his topical 
treatment would have been lost. 

We must not omit to say that Bush writes throughout as the fine 
literary craftsman that he is. Constantly a delightful humor glints 
from pages which might otherwise be dull. One is charmed to read 
(p. 10), “To the eyes of authority the inner light had always looked 
decidedly red.” The volume is provided with excellent “Chronological 
Tables” (pp. 406-39) and with remarkably complete topical and bio- 
graphical bibliographies (pp. 440-610), which admirably summarize 
the scholarly work done on the period and its writers. We believe that 
Sir Francis Bacon himself would agree with us in the conclusion that 
Professor Bush has fitted Polyphemus with a good eye. 


Rupo_pH Kirk 
Rutgers University 
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Studies of British Newspapers and Periodicals from Their Beginning 
to 1800: A Bibliography. By KaTHERINE KirTLEY WEED and 
RicHMOND PuGH Bonp. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Studies in Philology, Extra Series No. 2, 1946. Pp. vi 
+ 233. $2.50, paper ; $3.50, cloth. 


Although for more than half of the five years during which this 
volume was in preparation the coeditors were attached to the United 
States Naval Reserve, their work is fully up to prewar standards of 
exacting scholarship. The many students who have been familiar with 
Professor Bond’s editing of the current bibliography for English 
Literature, 1660-1800, in Philological Quarterly from 1938 to 1941, 
will not be disappointed here. 

All names and titles are arranged under seven headings: (1) Bibli- 
ographies and Bibliographical Studies; (2) Beginnings of the News- 
paper: Corantos, Newsbooks, Newsletters; (3) General Studies; (4) 
Individual Newspapers and Periodicals; Editors, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers ; Towns and Counties; (5) Special Subjects; (6) Newspapers 
and Periodicals in Europe; (7) Newspapers and Periodicals in 
America. 

Of the 2,099 entries, a considerable number represent journals 
which are not listed in the Crane and Kaye Census of British News- 
papers and Periodicals, 1620-1800. Some, but by no means all, of the 
items are clarified by brief notes, apparently when the titles are not 
considered self-explanatory. Useful as these notes are, they are uneven 
in significance and in distribution, and at times they seem to be en- 
tered more or less at haphazard. The items are made easily accessible 
by an excellent index and by adequate cross references. The cross 
references in particular seem to have been admirably worked out; it is 
difficult to see how the editors could have presented their materials 
more clearly. The maze is made so easy to traverse that one is likely to 
mistake it for an open lawn. 

This bibliography will be indispensable for all serious students of 
British and American newspapers before 1800. 


JouNn Rosert Moore 
Indiana University 


William Morris, Medievalist and Revolutionary. By Marcaret R. 
GRENNAN. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. x + 173. 
$2.50. 


This work must be regarded as an important contribution to our 
understanding of one of the most attractive and confusing of the great 
Victorians. William Morris’ attractiveness, supported largely by his 
breezy personal character and amazing versatility, has inspired a 
whole shelf of worshipful studies of varying interest and often of little 
worth. Perhaps no other Victorian, except Browning, has suffered so 
much as Morris from the uncritical adulation of a cult of praise. 
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Morris bibliography indicates that, with very few exceptions (one 
of which is Eshleman’s A Victorian Rebel), the biographical approach 
to the Morris problem has usually surrounded the poet-craftsman- 
and-social philosopher with an aura of magnificence which prejudices, 
if it does not preclude, critical inquiry. Miss Grennan, while a thor- 
ough and respectful Morrisian, is not of the worshipful school. She 
has purposefully avoided the biographical attack—a circumstance 
which may have foreshortened her book (155 pages), but which, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, has most certainly enhanced its value. 
In the works of Mackail, May Morris, and Eshleman we have all the 
biographical information and interpretation which is necessary to our 
knowledge of Morris until undiscovered materials for the study of 
his life are brought to light. It is greatly to Miss Grennan’s credit 
that she has recognized this fact. 

The project which Miss Grennan has undertaken involves a careful 
inquiry into the meaning of Morris’ “medievalism,” its background, 
its synthesis, and its application to Morris’ developing social philos- 
ophy. The understanding which Miss Grennan shows of the complex 
origins and multifarious areas of experience out of which this strange 
and wonderful variety of medievalism arose (Gothic architecture, the 
Guild system, Eddic ethics) is a significant index to the care and 
labor which have gone into the book. Her treatment of the “Idle 
Singer” problem is sound ; and her interpretations of the “big works” 
such as Sigurd the Volsung and A Dream of John Ball are worked 
into the fabric of development by which she illustrates the growth of 
Morris’ social philosophy. The present reviewer has long since con- 
tended that the valuable cliché—“Art led William Morris to Social- 
ism”—does not tell the whole story. That so neat a phrase oversimpli- 
fies the problem is obvious enough. Miss Grennan’s book provides 
not only sufficient evidence of complexity in Morris’ intellectual de- 
velopment, but also of wholeness and unity which are only suggested 
by the Art-to-Socialism theory. 

Of the faults of the book little need be said. There are a few bibli- 
ographical discrepancies; the style is occasionally a bit rough; and 
one may question the wisdom of treating the Prose Romances as 
representing the “Holiday of the Reformer” (Chapter 5). There is 
little point, however, in carping over minor matters in a work of 
obviously major significance to students of William Morris and the 
Victorian Age. 

Kar LItTZENBERG 


University of Michigan 
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A Saintsbury Miscellany. Selections from His Essays and Scrap 
Books. With personal portraits by Str HERBERT GRIERSON and 
others, and a biographical memoir by A. BLytH WessTEeR. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. ix + 246. $3.50. 


This memorial volume, marking the centenary of George Saints- 
bury (1845-1933), was prepared by his friends and students during 
the last half-year of the war. It is a heartwarming tribute to the om- 
niligent journalist-professor-literary scholar and his influence, but its 
purposes are conflicting and its contents uneven. A group of memoirs 
is followed by Saintsbury articles and addresses rescued from scat- 
tered periodicals, and a final section of “Scraps,” bits of trivia like 
those collected in three volumes in the twenties, which delight his 
friends but which rarely add to his stature. 

The personal portraits by Oliver Elton, H. J. C. Grierson, and a 
former student, John Purves, as well as the memoir by A. Blyth 
Webster, were first published at the time of Saintsbury’s death in 
1933. Elton wrote for the British Academy, and Webster for the 
University of Edinburgh Journal. Personal acquaintance enabled these 
men to give us real glimpses of what Grierson terms “the most vivid 
personality in the Scottish Universities of those years.” Yet one must 
be disappointed to find here no fresh evaluation of Saintsbury. The 
cozen years since his death should have added new perspective ; it is 
unfortunate that the editors found no place for new material. Elton’s 
death, while the work was in progress, robbed them of one who might 
have made valuable supplement to his 1933 study—an essay which 
even now is a very just analysis. 

This reviewer, who happens to have read all the known published 
work of Saintsbury, finds in his essays and addresses reprinted here 
almost all of the best that should be retrieved from the more than 
one hundred volumes (by his own estimate) of his uncollected peri- 
odical writing, editorial prefaces, and the like. Welcome inclusions 
are the Inaugural Address delivered at Edinburgh (1895) which 
speaks so eloquently of “the city of literature [which is] the city of 
the world,” an address on eighteenth-century poetry given at Bath in 
1919, and his 1892 preface to an edition of Robert Herrick. Both the 
latter evince that rare gift of sensitive detailed style analysis, that feel- 
ing out of tone and nuance which defines “the special difference” of 
whatever poem, poet, or era is under consideration. This, one is re- 
minded, is the unique quality of the History of Prosody and of Prose 
Rhythm, volumes which ought to be made available in new editions. 
One is grateful also for “Two Tragedies,” which defines so precisely 
the pathetic and the truly tragic, for the preface to Dryden’s plays, 
and for the one to FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat. 

The continuous vitality and the tremendous range of learning evi- 
denced throughout these essays make one feel afresh—in Grierson’s 
modest terms—that “To come after him . . . was to feel that one be- 
longed to a smaller generation.” This generation, however, has a job 
to do: to understand and to reévaluate; to measure that immense 
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undefined Saintsbury influence upon criticism and literary history, 
upon teachers and students of this century ; and to resolve the conflict 
between the great veneration expressed by these English scholars and 
the too frequent tendency of some American scholars to dismiss him 
as an unreliable though impressive Victorian curiosity. 


DorotHy RICHARDSON 
Queens College 


Collected Poems of Herman Melville. Edited by Howarp P. VIN- 
CENT. Chicago: Packard and Company, 1947. Pp. xxii + 502. 
$4.00. (Also as Vol. XIV of Complete Works of Herman Mel- 
ville. Pp. xxii + 548.) 


A new collected edition of Melville’s writings has for some time 
been an obvious necessity. The one published more than twenty years 
ago by Constable and Company not only has been long out of print, 
but was marred by numerous errors. The new Complete Works an- 
nounced by Packard and Company, with Howard P. Vincent as gen- 
eral editor, has therefore been eagerly awaited. The first volume to 
appear is the Collected Poems, edited by Professor Vincent himself. 
Unfortunately, it is not a very auspicious beginning. 

The Collected Poems is issued in two forms—one, including forty- 
five pages of Textual Notes, as Volume XIV of the projected Complete 
W orks; the other, without the Textual Notes, as a book for the gen- 
eral trade. Since the dual publication plan is nowhere explained, the 
general reader will be mystified by the declaration in the Preface 
(identical in both forms) that “the textual notes give the readings of 
the manuscripts whenever they differ from the printed version. . . .” 
His copy contains no such notes. Moreover, in the Explanatory Notes 
and in the list of Errata (also identical in both forms) he will be 
referred to pages which he will be unable to find. 

Although no such difficulties will confront those with the scholarly 
edition, both clarses of readers will have many complaints in common. 
The table of Errata lists approximately seventy items, including 
punctuation; but not listed are at least another seventy, excluding 
punctuation. A few unlisted errors concern spacing between lines or 
stanzas (e.g., pp. 104, 202, 440) ; others are typographical, such as 
“pionions” (p. 189), “constisting” (p. 283), “postumously” (p. 292), 
“withold” (p. 402), and “indispensible” (p. 445); still others may 
possibly be editorial failures to correct obvious errors by Melville 
himself, such as “palor” (pp. 210, 302), “Velasques” (p. 331), and 
“landeau” [for landau] (pp. 340, 341, 347, 348). Occasionally the 
textual readings strangely differ from what the Notes think they are— 
see pp. 263, 275, 349, 401, 443. In the worst of these (p. 401) two 
phrases are given as “bird of Jove” and “Of churlishness,” whereas 
from the Explanatory Notes it appears that the phrases should be 
“bird of love” and “Of chanticleers.” 
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Professor Vincent’s apparently deliberate avoidance of all reference 
to the Constable readings disturbingly creates a group of conceivable 
errors impossible to check without access to first editions or manu- 
scripts. But from the sense of the contexts one would guess that, for 
example, “prow” should be “prows” (p. 72) ; “bumped,” “humped” 
(p. 141) ; “pointing,” “painting” (p. 274) ; “head,” “heed” (p. 300) ; 
“arrival,” “avowal” (p. 481) ; and “nibble-but 0’ buiscit,” “nibble-bit 
o’ biscuit” (p. 442). 

Often the context permits either of two readings, however, and 
here a specific reference to the Constable readings would reassure the 
student that such changes as the following are corrections, not errors: 
Vincent’s “dredged” for the Constable “drudged” (p. 7) ; “fort” for 
“forts” (p. 85); “broader” for “harder” and “barely” for “hardly” 
(p. 280); “out from” for “from out” (p. 319); and “botched” for 
“patched” (p. 346). Since Melville’s handwriting is notoriously ob- 
scure, the reference to variants in other editions is a necessity in order 
to attest the careful deliberation in the editor’s final decision. 

It would be grossly unfair to omit mention of Professor Vincent’s 
improvements. Scores of the specific errors or misreadings of the 
Constable edition are here silently corrected. Moreover, more than 
three dozen poems previously uncollected or unpublished or taken 
from the novels have been added. 

The Explanatory Notes aid in the understanding and enjoyment of 
many poems. And the Textual Notes, entirely admirable as far as 
they go, undoubtedly open a whole new field for students of Melville’s 
art. That they do not go quite as far as completeness, however, is sug- 
gested by the fact that some variant readings given in the Constable 
edition are not included here. In “Bridegroom Dick,” for example, 
occur several unmentioned variants. Readers are again left in doubt 
about which edition to accept. 

An authoritative and definitive text of Melville’s writings is ur- 
gently needed, but a volume apparently produced in haste, and con- 
taining evidence to suggest that it contains as many flaws as what it 
undertakes to replace, will not serve. It is not too late for the present 
publishers and editor to supply the need, but the first requirement is 
the withholding of this volume until the text can be carefully cor- 
rected, even if that should entail delay in the issuance of further vol- 
umes in the series. 

R. E. WaTTERs 


University of British Columbia 
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Twelve Stories. By STEEN STEENSEN BLICHER. Translated from the 
Danish by Hanna Astrup Larsen. With an Introduction by 
Sicrip Unpset. Princeton: Princeton University Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1945. Pp. 305. $3.00. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation, in publishing a collection 
of short stories by the great Danish writer Steen Steensen Blicher, 
has given the American reader an opportunity to enjoy a unique 
storyteller. This collection is prefaced by a long essay on the poet and 
short-story writer by Sigrid Undset. Her sympathetic insight into 
Blicher’s misfortunes and genius will always be dear to those who 
love and admire this great author. 

Blicher was a man who lived always at the ragged edge of poverty, 
despair, and disgrace, yet achieved immortality as a writer. He earned 
his meager living as a minister, a profession ill suited to his interests 
and temperament. Many efforts were made to remove him from his 
office, but he managed to survive in his ministerial duties until his 
death. 

He was addicted to drink. He neglected his duties in his own parish 
and wandered far into other pastors’ domains, visiting, asking ques- 
tions, getting drunk, and telling stories. He was filthy in his habits, 
dirty, lousy, and offensive. When his admirers and well-wishers, 
hoping to improve his habits, sent him to Copenhagen to study, he 
spent his days and nights with the bums on the waterfront. He in- 
sulted the police; he visited places where a man of God should not 
have been seen. He did all these things and more—and he wrote some 
of the most fascinating and moving poetry and short stories in the 
Danish language. 

His best known story is “The Parson at Vejlbye.” Its very atmos- 
phere and tragic inevitability make it symbolic of Blicher’s own life, 
although in fact there is no similarity. No one who has read it ever 
quite escapes from the spell of its sense of inexorable tragedy. Just 
as its effect never fades, so the desire to reproduce it continues. The 
Trial of Soren Qvist, a new novel by Janet Lewis, is the latest at- 
tempt to improve on Blicher’s story. Miss Lewis’ novel is well done, 
but any reader interested in Parson Soren Qvist should go to Blicher’s 
own stories as reproduced in this new edition. 


Sopuus K. WINTHER 
University of Washington 


Georg Hager: A Meistersinger of Niirnberg, 1552-1634. Part One. 
By Ciarr Hayven Bett. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, Volume XXIX, 1947. 
Pp. xix + 431. $5.00. 


The first thought that comes to me on paging through this hand- 
somely and indeed sumptuously printed book is one of gratitude to 
the various university presses which are literally saving American 
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scholarship from slow strangulation. No commercial publisher in this 
country—in Germany before the war it was different—would or could 
print a work of this kind; and yet without hope of publication all 
ambitious scholarship would languish and presently die of malnu- 
trition. 

The second thought is one of sincere admiration of a veritable tour 
de force: starting with a modest bunch of microfilms taken in the 
summer of 1939 (!), Bell succeeded in the improbable task of getting 
all the photostatic material and information needed for this authori- 
tative and well-nigh exhaustive study of his hero, the whole body of 
whose extant works is to appear in Parts Two to Four of this study. 
Only persistence born of genuine enthusiasm could have overcome 
all the many difficulties involved. 

The present volume is made up as follows: Preface, pages ix-xiii; 
Introduction, pages 1-4; Biography, pages 5-86; Hager’s Lieder- 
biicher, pages 87-109; Hager’s Meisterlieder, pages 110-72; Hager’s 
Meistertone, pages 173-234; Hager’s gemeine Tone: Musical Nota- 
tion, pages 235-42; Indices of Hager’s Poems, pages 243-382; Notes, 
pages 383-412; Bibliography, pages 413-20; Index, pages 421-31. 
This elaborate layout conveys an idea of the wide sweep with which 
Bell has laid hold of his subject. Apart from Archer Taylor’s Literary 
History of Meistergesang in 1937, no comparable study in this field 
has ever been made on this side of the Atlantic. It is safe to say, as I 
remarked with regard to the Bell—Gudde edition of the poems of 
Lupold Hornburg (omitted, strangely enough, from the Bibliog- 
raphy), that this study is definitive and final. Particularly welcome, 
it seems to me, are the numerous facsimiles of Hager’s handwriting 
and musical notation, the translation into modern musical writing of 
Hager’s seventeen Téne by Edward B. Lawton, and the careful 
biographical and historical treatment of the various Hagers and the 
Mastersingers in general. 

So admirable is the scholarship here displayed, and so infectious 
is the enthusiasm with which this brain-child was conceived, born, 
and now sent out into the world, that I have a sense of guilt in con- 
fessing that I wonder whether all of it was worth while. Bell argues 
the case ably and earnestly, and is obviously convinced of the value 
of his undertaking. I note, however, a certain uncritical eagerness to 
squeeze the last drop from this particular orange; thus, there is not a 
little repetition of material in the various parts of his discussion, 
including the explanation or translation of semi-technical terms such 
as par and Schlagreim. 

3ell’s scholarship is meticulous, and he will not often be found nap- 
ping. One might query the statement that “the original form of 
(German narrative poetry was the rhymed couplet” (p. 162) ; on page 
168 I find “motive” and on page 169 ‘“‘motif” in apparently the same 
sense; in the text we have “Harsdérffer” (pp. 137, 142), and “Hars- 
dorfer” (p. 381), and in the index “Harsdoérffer” (p. 426); since 
Sobel and Tatlock are indexed, it is not clear why Taylor gets no 
entry (though I rather think they should all be omitted!) ; the index 
has “Tristan” (p. 430), the text has “Tristran” (p. 102), which 
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appears to derive correctly from Hager’s Trist drand ; I also noted a 
few misprints, which need not be listed here. 

A minor flaw, but one which is found not infrequently in the writ- 
ings of modest men, is the use of “we” when it is inappropriate, i.e., 
when the writer is really talking about his idea, his discovery, his 
conviction, and the like. Bell has not always made the proper dif- 
ferentiation. 

Finally, there is the vexed question of German and English, italic 
and roman type, for all the innumerable occurrences of Meister and 
its various compounds. Obviously striving for consistency, Bell writes 
Meisterlied, Meistersingerschulen, Meisterton, but “Meistergesang” 
and “Meistersinger” (he slipped once on p. 161), corresponding to 
“Minnesang” and “Minnesinger” (p. 128). He has “mastermelodies” 
on page 173, which seems good to me, and I should have preferred 
“Mastersong, Mastersinger(s)” as well as ““Minnesong” and “Min- 
nesingers,” all of which are well established in our speech. 

These are, however, inconsequential specks on the otherwise shin- 
ing surface of a devoted and self-sacrificing labor of love. 


BayarD Q. Morcan 
Stanford University 


Kleine Deutsche Versschule. By Wotrcanc Kayser. Sammlung 
Dalp, Bd. 21. Bern: A. Francke, 1946. Pp. 118. s.fr. 4.60. 


This short prosody, free from the usual academic clarification of the 
subject and vividly written, is not only intended as an introduction 
for the student and the beginner, but also for the lover of literature in 
general. Rigid, stereotyped patterns of meter are discarded or re- 
valued, e.g., the author rightly ignores the strict differentiation 
between dactyl and anapest when dealing with German two-syllable 
dips (p. 31). 

The various chapters on the single verse-line, stanza, rhyme, and 
rhythm are richly illustrated by examples from the German lyric. It is, 
however, a pity that the development and the essence of German free 
thythm is only just touched upon, although, to our mind, German 
free rhythmic poetry has its essential features. 

Now and then the reader will prefer his own interpretation to that 
of the author, e.g., as regards the question of impure rhymes (Erden- 
groBe—Getdse, p. 83). Moreover, assonance, apart from the Middle 
High German lyric and Romantic poetry, is not so unpopular in 
German as the author makes it out to be (p. 92); we only refer to 
the baroque poetry of the Niiremberg circle and to modern Symbol- 
ism. As to the introduction of the end rhyme into Old High German 
(pp. 78 ff.) the facts are not yet firmly enough established to allow 
a definite statement to the effect that the end rhyme came from the 
Middle Latin hymn. Is it, by the way, absolutely certain as to 
whether Hans Sachs’s verse is silbenzahlend (p. 20)? In view of the 
petrified codification of terms in several prosody books, perhaps the 
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sign for stressed syllables (—) (p. 66) should be replaced by (’), 
which emphasizes a fundamental difference between Classic and Ger- 
man verse. Last but not least, it seems to us controversial whether 
“free rhythms” are really overshadowed in all epochs (p. 36) by a 
predominance of fixed verse forms, e.g., the 1910-1920 period of ex- 
pressionism! But all these details do not detract from the main theme 
and purpose of this fascinating book, and even if the reader may not 
always agree, he will no doubt be captivated by its unassuming and 
stimulating tone. 
Avucust CLoss 

University of Bristol 


Im Spiegel der Form: Stilkritische wege sur deutung von Stefan 
Georges Maximindichtung. By JEAN MatrHieu Marie ALER. 
Akademisch proefschrift. Amsterdam: Menno Hertzberger, 1947. 
Pp. 304. 


The “Stern des Bundes” is the center of this profoundly illuminat- 
ing study of Stefan George’s lyrical poetry. The author does not 
impose his a priori criticism upon the work concerned, but wants to 
penetrate the spirit of the poet: “nicht einordnen, sondern ein- 
dringen.” As he wants to explain and understand Stefan George by 
going back to the poet himself, he accordingly lays the main stress 
not on historical nor on biographical detail, but endeavors to free 
George from the many artistic and political misunderstandings that 
have grown up around his poems and the Maximin mythos. Thus he 
obtains an objective, clarified image of the creator of the “Stern des 
Bundes,” free from prejudice and bias. 

In the Introduction the author offers a valuable survey of con- 
temporary George research. He feels indebted to the work of A. Ver- 
wey, W. Schneider, R. Petsch, etc., but Aler’s own George studies 
can truly claim great originality. 


Derart erstrebt unsere Arbeit dem geistigen Urgrund des Mythos zu, der 
Idee, die aus der Organisation des Werkes als deren Agens abzuleiten ist, 
indem sie deren Voraussetzung bildet. . . . Auf der Suche nach diesem Kerne 
soll man sich der Tatsache bewuBt bleiben, daB es sich hier genau so wenig 
wie bei der ersten Aneigung des Werkes um bewuBte stilistische Planung, um 
Inhalte handelt, die der Dichter selber alle “gedacht” hatte. Die Interpretation 
sucht vielmehr die im Werk enthaltenen Voraussetzungen “Zu-ende-zu- 
denken” (p. 38). 


The traditional view that George’s poetry betrays merely a cold and 
chiseled sublimity of style is justly rejected. 

The detailed, most minute, but at the same time all-embracing 
studies of the various parts of the “Stern des Bundes” are in their 
objectivity a model of literary research. Every poem is carefully 
analyzed and at the same time seen in the context of the whole cycle 
of the poems and of George’s total concept of life. It thus becomes 
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abundantly clear and should now be accepted universally that George’s 
dynamic monumentality does not reflect an inner tragedy, nor a dead- 
ening dualism, but a grandiose synthesis in which passion and calm- 
ness, unrest and sweetness, laconic brevity and cyclic parallelisms, 
plasticity and music, lapidary intensity and massivity are harmonized : 
“héchste Erregung durchgliiht ruhende Geschlossenheit” (p. 78). 
Each item in the “Stern des Bundes” is painstakingly examined as 
to sound effect, meter, content, context, imagery, its inner architec- 
ture and outward composition. The poems in “Epiphanie” are rightly 
recognized as “‘freie Sonette,” a genre unfortunately entirely neglected 
in critical studies of the German sonnet. 

The thirty poems of the first big section (“Gegenwelt”) deal with 
the disintegration of the present and the poet’s prophetic warning. 
This section is packed with most valuable and precise individual] 
studies—even the notes seem to overflow with lucid interpretations 
and with references culled from Greek, Latin, Christian, and ultra- 
modern themes; cf. “Adlerauge” (p. 181), “Waffen des Amor” 
(p. 148), or “Sonnensdhne” (p. 134). 

Special attention should be drawn to the chapters on page 43 f. 
“Dynamische Monumentalitat,” and on pages 172 ff. and 175 ff., 
which are, moreover, exemplary as to the methodic approach to Stefan 
George’s poetry. Also, the following sections, “Schaffende Liebe” and 
“Gemeinschaft im Gotte,” touch on fascinating aspects of George’s 
style and thought. The various chapters combine to form a well- 
balanced unity whose nucleus remains the Maximin mythos: “dieser 
Band (bildet) die Mitte der Maximindichtung” (p. 29). 


Wahrend der “Ring” manches nachtraglich der Maximinkonzeption cinver- 
leibt, und im “Reich” die neuen Erschiitterungen eines halben Menschenalters 
gewandeltes Erleben mit sich fiihren, hangt der “Stern” reiner und direkter 
mit “Maximin” zusammen. Zwar bleibt dieser ungenannt, aber die ersten 
Gedichte dieses Bandes gelten einer Gestalt, die noch Spuren ihrer Genese aus 
der Situation des Maximinbuches im “Ring” verrat. . 


We sincerely wish that other works on Stefan George, and for that 
matter on any other writer, showed such loving and critical insight 
into the poet and his art. Above all, Stefan George has long needed 
the objective, unbiased, and critical approach which J. M. M. Aler 
gives in his study of the “Stern des Bundes,” and for which we are 
really grateful. 

Aucust CLoss 
University of Bristol 


The Private Life of the Master Race: A Documentary Play. By 
Bertott Brecut. English version and an essay on Brecht by 
Eric Russett Benttey. New York: New Directions, 1944. Pp. 
140. $2.50. 


The play The Private Life of the Master Race is the American 
stage version of an earlier work by Bertolt Brecht, Furcht und Elend 
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des III. Reiches. The original play, according to Brecht, “is based on 
eyewitness accounts and newspaper reports. The scenes were printed 
for the Malik Publishers at Prague in 1938 but could not be pub- 
lished [in that year] because of Hitler’s invasion [of Czechoslovakia }”’ 
(Furcht und Elend des III. Reiches {New York: Aurora, 1945], 
“Anmerkungen,” p. 108). Of the twenty-eight scenes of the original 
manuscript, seventeen make up the stage version. 

Dedicating it to “The Other Germany,” Brecht presents in The 
Private Life of the Master Race a vivid portrayal of the degradation 
and the horror that befell the German people under the Nazi regime 
between 1933 and 1938. It is a devastating indictment against Hitler- 
ism, made all the more powerful and convincing because of the re- 
markably detached manner in which Brecht tells this macabre tale. 
The language is restrained ; there are no outbursts of violent passion ; 
there is no display of mawkish emotionalism. 

As for the characters, all sorts of people, from all walks of life, pass 
in rapid succession before our eyes: bakers, butchers, a chauffeur, a 
dairy worker, an electrician, a fisherman, factory workers, farmers, 
judges, pastors, professors, physicians, a radio announcer, et al.— 
and, of course, a variegated assortment of S.A. and S.S. men. 

The seventeen scenes of the play range in length from one page to 
about twenty. While at first glance the scenes seem to be but loosely 
interlinked, they merge into one central theme: the fears and miseries 
of the Third Reich. The play may be likened to a mosaic in which a 
total dramatic effect is produced by joining together single pieces— 
some larger, some smaller—each piece, or scene, constituting, how- 
ever, a drama en miniature. For instance, in “The Informer” (pp. 
71-84) we witness the dire predicament of a high-school teacher, a 
Hitler opponent but otherwise the counterpart of our Mr. Milque- 
toast. This worthy Gymnasiallehrer is mortally afraid that his son, a 
member of the Hitler Youth, may report him to the authorities for 
having uttered anti-Nazi remarks. Or, in the sketch “A Farmer Feeds 
His Sow” (pp. 101-02) we see how a farmer is forced to violate a 
law by feeding his pigs secretly, while his wife and children watch 
for the Gestapo. 

How, one may well ask, may this play be “classified” : Is it realistic, 
naturalistic, or impressionistic? No one common denominator will do. 
Rather, the play is a blending (and a most felicitous one) of all of 
these techniques—plus a heavy ingredient of symbolism. The opening 
scene may illustrate this point : 


A band plays a barbaric march. Out of the darkness appears a big signpost: 
To PoLanp, and near it a Panzer truck. Its wheels are turning. On it sit twelve 
to sixteen soldiers, steel helmeted, their faces white as chalk, their guns be- 
tween their knees. They could be puppets. 

The soldiers sing to the tune of the Horst Wessel Song: 


And when the Fihrer had created order 

At home in Germany with iron hand, 

Forthwith he sent us out to carry his New Order 
With faith and force to every other land. 
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So we set out obedient to superiors 

In all our might—’twas a September day— 

To conquer for them with the dreadful speed of lightning 
A little town that deep in Poland lay. 


And soon all Europe saw a bloody plaster 
Smeared on our tanks from Seine to Volga strand 
Because our Fiihrer had re-cast us as a Master- 
Race through the continent with iron hand. 


Dim out. The dull roll of the Panzer motor continues for a few seconds. 


Here the “Panzer” furnishes the expressionistic setting not only of 
the scene, but of the entire play, since it re-appears in all of the sub- 
sequent scenes. “The Voice,” which also appears at the conclusion of 
every scene, summarizing it, supplies the element of symbolism. 
Finally, the play is realistic throughout, both in the clear-cut delinea- 
tion of characters and in the treatment of language, which is colloquial 
(realistic) and at times even slangy (naturalistic). In short, from the 
point of view of dramatic technique, The Private Life of the Master 
Race is quite sui generis, uniquely Brechtian. 

This reviewer feels that Mr. Bentley is to be warmly congratulated 
on the excellence of his translation—a rare example, indeed, of true 
poetic empathy, and on his essay, “Bertolt Brecht and His Work” 
(pp. 117-36), a searching, stimulating, and sympathetic appraisal of 
the poet. 

GUNTHER KEIL 
Hunter College 


The Pocket Oxford German Dictionary. Compiled by M. L. BARKER 
and H. Homeyer. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi + 432. $1.50; trade edition, $2.00. 


This handy, and actually pocket-sized, dictionary, with its excel- 
lent paper and binding, will be especially welcome to students who 
intend to explore the German language beyond the pedestrian realm 
of the first two class-years. Since it has only German-English in- 
dices, it is obviously intended only for those seeking a broad reading 
knowledge of the language for occasional use. There are nearly 35,000 
entries, covering general and specialized usage. Pronunciation is 
summarized in the Introduction and transcribed, wherever necessary 
in the text itself, by IPA symbols. A brief synopsis of grammar is 
also given in the Introduction, and several special vocabulary sections 
(including abbreviations. names, and terms from the recent war) 
are placed in the Appendix. 

During the brief period since its appearance, this dictionary has 
found hearty endorsement among students and friends of this re- 
viewer, so that he is able to give it his most confident recommendation. 


CarRROLL E. REED 


University of Washington 
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Modern German Literature, 1870-1940. By Victor Lance. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1945. Pp. xi + 223. $2.50. 


Professor Lange’s essay on Modern German Literature is a most 
courageous undertaking, and as such fully deserving of the attention 
it has already received. It is courageous not only in its scope, but, 
above all, in its approach to its complex subject matter. It requires 
courage to compress into some 130 liberally spaced pages a survey of 
close to a century of German literature in all its genres; it requires 
even greater courage to present this rich and complex material chiefly 
in the form of broad generalizations, of bold analysis and evaluation, 
a method of approach which, undoubtedly, throws a very interesting 
light on the erudition and the tastes of the author, but tends to leave 
the newcomer to the field without much solid ground of factual 
information. 

After a circumspect preface, in which the author secures himself 
against attack, he gets off to a somewhat uncertain start in a chapter 
of “Perspectives.” Here he attempts a sketch and evaluation of nine- 
teenth-century German literature which leads him to such startling 
conclusions as : 


The lives of the poets who were born shortly after 1800 never came to full 
fruition. Their work, shaken by the upheavals of the wars of liberation 
(1813-1815!), and at the same time overshadowed by the compelling achieve- 
ments of Lessing and Humboldt, Schiller and Goethe, Kant and Schelling, 
lacks the vigor and independence of critical thinking without which signifi- 
cant literature is difficult to produce (p. 6 f.) 


and: 


It should be granted that, because of the political incoherence and, on the 
other hand, because of the extraordinary variety and richness of the German 
scene, German fiction has, throughout its history, been provincial in setting and 
parochial in its beliefs (p. 8 f.). 


The reviewer must frankly admit his inability to appreciate the in- 
trinsic logic or broader implications of such generalizations. 

Following this brief introductory tour de force which is certain to 
obfuscate the novice and irritate the initiate, the author addresses 
himself to his subject proper, and singles out from among minor 
“Anti-Alexanders” three poets, Hofmannsthal, George, and Rilke. 
Of these three, Professor Lange ventures to predict 


Hofmannsthal will remain the greatest, not because of his superior private 
sensibility or any revolutionary or formal contribution to a new poetic idiom, 
nor because of an attitude of militant disagreement with the practice of con- 
temporary living, but because in him and his work, as possibly in no other 
European poet of this time, the living impulse and example of an effective 
spiritual and moral humanism are magnificently realized (p. 42 f.). 


As to the intriguing appellation “Anti-Alexanders,” it is given to the 
writers treated in this chapter because the author evidently sees in 
them members of a generation whose mission it is to “gather up, bind 
together, and join the frayed ends” of the Gordian knot of Greek 
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culture loosed, Alexander-fashion, by their predecessors. (See Motto 
to second chapter, page 31.) 

Once again the niveau of the essay dips dangerously in the chapter 
“Trony and Resolution,” where such divergent personalities as Karl 
Kraus, Paul Ernst, Thomas and Heinrich Mann, Ricarda Huch, and 
Jakob Wassermann are forced to keep uneasy company for the rather 
unconvincing reason that “in a comprehensive sense they can be called 
‘political’”’ (p. 57), and, by implication of the chapter heading, share 
in their work with Thomas Mann the elements of “irony and reso- 
lution.” 

The essay then progresses by way of a discourse on expressionism, 
its causes, contents, and form (pp. 79-91) to its best chapter, “Recol- 
lections and Recovery,” which achieves—for its brief space (pp. 95- 
111)—a surprisingly comprehensive exposition of the complex theme 
of Neue Sachlichkeit and of “magic realism.” The pages treating the 
literature of War, especially those dealing with Ernst Jiinger and 
with the twentieth-century German historical novel, present, in this 
reviewer's opinion, the best example of Professor Lange’s skill in 
concise portrayal, incisive analysis, and illuminating grouping. 

The final chapter is satisfying by its dispassionate treatment of so 
charged a subject as the Nazi-dominated and émigré literature, even 
though one might not always agree with the selection of authors for 
special attention. Here, again, we find a good example of Professor 
Lange’s penchant for classification and group-characterization, this 
time in the genre of lyrical poetry (pp. 124-28). Moreover, it is par- 
ticularly gratifying to find due attention paid to the decisive influence 
of “existential” philosophy on postwar German literature, an influ- 
ence which is all too often minimized or even completely overlooked. 

The author’s style is personal, imaginative, and aptly descriptive. 
At times, however, it impresses the reviewer as being precious rather 
than precise, ambiguous and consciously select rather than illumi- 
nating, natural, and convincing, as instanced by such “descriptive” 
adjectives and phrases as, “Keller is serenely and lambently ironic” 
(p. 17); “the muffled short stories” of Schnitzler (p. 38) ; Kolben- 
heyer’s “gothic and rebarbative novels” (p. 109) ; or, finally, by the 
contention (p. 52) that the followers of George “transposed certain 
of the master’s themes into a minor key” (all italics mine). 

The value of Professor Lange’s contribution is enhanced by a fairly 
voluminous bibliography which offers a selected number of general 
studies in English dealing with the period under discussion, as well 
as a list of critical and biographical articles chosen on the basis of 
being “generally illuminating” and “in English” (p. x). Finally, the 
bibliography also contains a list of the translated works of the authors 
discussed which may serve as a convenient supplement to B. Q. Mor- 
gan’s Critical Bibliography of German Literature in Translation. 


ANDRE VON GRONICKA 
Columbia University 
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Dramatic Parody by Marionettes in 18th Century Paris. By FRANK 
Wuirteman Linpsay. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
Pp. vi + 185. $3.00, paper. 


Mr. Lindsay has made a careful survey of a by-path in French 
dramatic literature, and has prepared a clear, colorful account of his 
findings. In order to explain the flowering of marionette parody in 
eighteenth-century France, he finds it necessary to trace in some 
detail the development of the theatre as a whole during this period, 
for each branch was to a marked extent connected with the others. 
Official decrees issued from time to time gave to certain theatres 
privileges and monopolies, and the result often was to develop types 
of entertainment which represented evasions of the decrees, or what 
might be called “illegitimate” forms. 

Marionette productions flourished in the thédtres de la foire 
chiefly because the Comédie Francaise and the Opéra Comique were 
able to maintain a monopoly of drama and opera, leaving the fairs 
to their own ingenuity. Monologues, pantomimic spectacles, and pup- 
pet shows were the solution to this problem. And the fact that marion- 
ettes are by their very nature excellently adapted to satire made it 
almost inevitable that the pieces in which they were employed should 
be parodies. Another good reason for this was that the playwrights 
and producers of the thédtres de la foire were smarting under the 
restrictive decrees initiated by the established theatres, and were there- 
fore in a mood to ridicule the important actors and plays of those 
theatres. 

Mr. Lindsay has found that twenty-nine of these marionette scripts 
have survived, nineteen of them being parodies of operas. Most of 
them were produced in the second quarter of the century, the period 
which saw the highest development of this genre. For each of them 
he provides a complete synopsis, together with references to the orig- 
inal work on which it is based, and with quotations sufficient to 
supply us with the flavor and point of the parody. 

The author is not so far carried away with enthusiasm for his 
subject as to overestimate the literary value of his specimens. He 
comes, in fact, to the realistic conclusion that the marionette parodies 
were concerned primarily with popular entertainment, and only sec- 
ondarily with artistic or intellectual criticism. One element, however, 
which gives them an importance apart from their own wit is the fact 
that in nearly every instance they were based upon outstanding plays 
and operas, and they therefore carry a reflected luster. 

Those who like’ literary by-paths will appreciate this book, and 
will commend the author for his careful and just essay. 


GLENN HuUGHES 


University of lVashington 
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The Life and Works of Marie-Catherine Desjardins (Mme de Ville- 

dieu), 1632-1683. By Bruce ArcHER Morrissette. Saint Louis: 

Washington University Studies, New Series, Language and Litera- 
ture, No. 17, 1947. Pp. xi + 210. $3.00. 


This is a sober, careful, scholarly account of a not uninteresting 
ininor figure of the seventeenth century. Mlle Desjardins is most 
widely remembered, undoubtedly, as the author of the Récit en prose 
et en vers de la farce des Précieuses which has caused so much con- 
jecture regarding the possible first version of Moliére’s little master- 
piece. To her contemporaries, however, her literary reputation was 
not so slight. Author of verse, travel letters, two tragedies and one 
tragi-comedy, the latter produced by Moliére at Versailles before the 
king, and a large number of novels and nouvelles, heroic, historical, 
realistic, and exotic in turn, Mlle Desjardins enjoyed a considerable 
popularity. Fairly frequent editions of her works in the eighteenth 
century prove that her reputation continued long after her death. 

The greatest service that such studies as this can perform is to 
demonstrate to moderns that the same epoch that could produce some 
of the greatest literary masterpieces of all human history could not 
only produce, but enjoy and praise, stuff that is practically unreadable 
today. The brilliance of the great names of the seventeenth century 
has blinded us to the enormous quantity of clap-trap written by the 
third to tenth raters. Boileau’s criticism has kept alive the names of 
many authors whose works are never read except by those who make 
it their business, but Boileau merely scratched the surface. Certainly 
most moderns, even those who claim to know something about the 
age of Louis XIV, have an entirely erroneous idea of it, perpetuated 
by the quite proper school emphasis on what is best. Professor Mor- 
rissette’s study, like others, broadens our conception of the taste of 
the classic period—and saves us the odious necessity of reading 
Mlle Desjardins ourselves. 

Professor Morrissette is under no illusions regarding the essential 
qualities of his author. He says in his introduction: “Mlle Desjardins 
was, and remains, a minor author; no attempt has been made to 
‘rehabilitate’ her, or to discover among her productions any forgotten 
masterpieces.” He regards his book as an historical study of the taste 
of the age. He does, perhaps, occasionally see samples of originality 
in Mile Desjardins that are hard to accept for a reader who does not 
know Mlle Desjardins first-hand. He finds the beginnings of the 
Mémoires de la vie de Henriette-Sylvie de Moliére “Rousseauesque” 
in tone, but the quotation is not very convincing. (Unfortunately this 
quotation and comment are given twice, page 1 and page 141.) In 
general, however, he cannot be accused of finding pre-Romantic 
qualities where they do not exist. Nor does he fall into the tempting 
error of attributing too much influence of the Désordres de l'amour 
upon the Princesse de Cléves. Professor Morrissette is to be con- 
gratulated for his careful scholarship and impartiality of judgment. 
By these qualities he is able to correct a number of errors previously 
current regarding the biography and the dates of publication of vari- 
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ous works. Particularly to be commended is his final chapter of sum- 
mary together with a treatment of the influence and fortune of Mlle 
Desjardins. There are a few minor questions that one might raise 
(e.g., the apparent contradiction concerning the success of Alcidamie 
on pages 63 and 64), but they are very small. One might also wish 
that the works had been taken up in chronological order instead of 
being grouped according to genre, or at least, since the classification 
by genre has its own merits, that there were somewhere in the book 
a complete check list arranged in chronological order of editions. 
There is an index of proper names that will make the book useful to 
other investigators. 
FREDERICK KING TURGEON 


Amherst College 
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